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Cin modern-Iutherijder Beitrag zur Eschatologie. 


Der weitaus größere Teil der Ausführungen in D. C. Stanges 
neulich erſchienener Monographie iiber die Eschatologie*) ijt von wenig 
Belang fir die Theologie. Cr befteht aus philoſophiſchen Exörterungen. 
Der Verleger gibt dem Buch diefe Empfehlung mit auf den Weg: 
„Angelpunkt ijt Der an Luther orientierte Ewigkeitsbegriff: Rein Beit- 
oder Quantitatsbegriff, fondern OQualitatsbegriff. Von hier aus wird 
ein Problemfrei3 nach dem andern entwickelt und dem chriſtlich-eschato⸗ 
logiſchen Gefamtbild eingefiigt. Beſonders aftuell durch die fortlau- 
fende Wuseinanderfebung mit dem Idealismus (Windelband, Troeltſch, 
Mygren und vor allem Althaus). Das Werk ijt zugleich Abgrenzung 
des Chrijtentums gegeniiber jedem Idealismus. Hier liegt das blei— 
bende Verdienft der Arbeit.“ D. Stange hat in den Hier verdffent- 
lidjten Vorlefungen feinen Studenten gezeigt, dak die bon ihm bvertretene 
Esdhatologie in das ihm zuſagende Syftem der Philofophie gut paft; 
feine Ausführungen finnen auch der Bereicherung ihrer philofophijden 
Kenntnis und der Sdarfung ihrer natürlichen Denffraft dienen. Aber 
fie dienen nicht dagu, lutheriſche Paftoren ausgubilden. Cin lutherifder 
Prediger wird doc) faum verſuchen feinen Zuhörern folgenden Paffus 
Hlargumadjen: „Althaus ijt der Meinung, mit feiner Unterſcheidung 
bon aziologifder und teleologifder Eschatologie ſich auf Troeltſch 
(R. G. G. II, 622—682) berufen gu finnen. Schon in der erjten 
Yuflage (S.18) bemerft Althaus: ,Sofern letzte Dinge im axriologi- 
{en Sinne des Begriff in das Leben eingetreten find, darf man von 
Eschatologie reden‘, und er bemerft dagu in der Anmerfung, dak dies 
zuerſt bei Troeltſch gefdehen fei. Yn der dritten Auflage fiigt er die 
weitere Anmerkung hingu, Troeltſch fenne die Gegenwärtigkeit lester 
Dinge (alfo die axiologiſche Esdhatologie) nur in der Form der immaz 


*) »Da8 Ende aller Dinge” (Die chriſtliche Hoffnung; ihr Grund und ihe 
Ziel). Von Carl Stange, Doktor und Profeffor der Xheologie in Göt⸗ 
tingen. VI und 242 Seiten 91%4X6%. C. Bertelmann in GiiterSloh. 1930. 
- Preis: M.8; gebunden: M. 10. 
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nent⸗pantheiſtiſchen Eschatologie, die Zukünftigkeit lebter Dinge da- 
gegen (alfo die teleologifde Eschatologie) alS bas Merfmal der 
perfonalijtifd-tranfgendenten Eschatologie. Wlthaus lehnt diefe Unter- 
ſcheidung ab und meint, Troeltjd überſehe, dak der perfonalijtifd- 
tranfgendenten Religion beide Begziehungen eigen find. Wlthaus ftellt 
alfo feine axiologiſche Eschatologie der immanent-pantheiftijden Escha⸗ 
tologie bon Troeltjd und feine teleologiſche Eschatologie der tranfgzen- 
dent perfonaliftifden Esdatologie bon Troeltſch gegeniiber, und er tadelt 
diefe Gegeniiberjtellung beider, und er ijt der Meinung, dak axiologifde 
und teleologifde Eschatologie verbunden feien in der tranjgendent- 
perſonaliſtiſchen Eschatologie. Aber diefe Deutung ruht auf einem 
Mißverſtändnis uſw.“ (6.16 f.). Und wir, die wir der Ewigkeit gu- 
eilen, haben feine Beit, uns den Begriff bon Ewigkeit im Unterfdied 
bon Beit klarzumachen. ,Der Begriff des Cwigen ift nicht identifd 
mit dem Begriff de3 Beitlofen oder mit dem Begriff des überzeitlichen. 
Ewig ijt nidt einfach von unendlider Dauer. Wir beftimmen alfo den 
Begriff des Ewigen nicht fdon an dem Begriff der Beit. Der Be⸗ 
griff des Ewigen ift fein OQuantitatsbegriff, fondern ein Oualitats- 
begriff” (S. 96). Das mag fein — in getwiffer Begiehung. Aber wir 
haben jet feine Beit, und diefe Vegriffe flargumaden. Die Pbhilo- 
ſophie hat bid jebt noch nicht einmal den diirftigen Segriff Beit definieren 
fonnen. lind wir, die wir an Beit und Raum gebunden find, werden 
in diefem Leben den Begriff Ewigkeit nicht adaquat definieren fonnen. 
Sn der Ewigkeit werden wir dafiir Beit und Fabigfeit haben. Gewif 
ijt die Ewigkeit aud) als OQualitatsbegriff aufgufajfen. Wber es gebt 
nun einmal nidt ander3, wir miiffen aud den OQuantitatsbegriff feft- 
halten. Gott ſagt uns freilich deutlid) genug, daß es in der Ewigkeit 
feine Beit gibt. Wber um fich uns verftandlich gu maden, ftellt er uns 
die Ewigkeit in Beitbegriffen vor. Seine „Jahre“ nehmen fein Ende, 
Pj.102,28. Und gur Begzeichnung der Ewigkeit wird der Beitbegriff 
tionen gebraudt. Stange beruft fic) fortwahrend auf Luther. Aber 
gerade Luther warnt uns vor diefer philofophifden Unterfudung des 
Vegriffs Ewigkeit. „Wir fonnen mit unfern Gedanken iiber das Sidt- 
liche und Leibliche nicht fommen; denn die Ewigkeit geht in feines Men- 
fen Herz“ (22, 1825). — Geite 107 wird der ridjtige Grundſatz 
ausgefproden: „Wenn die Esdhatologie ein Teil der Gotteserfenninis 
ift, dann müſſen wir aud in dex Eschatologie den Grundſatz durchführen, 
bak alles bloß Pbhilofophifde der Esdjatologie fernbleiben muh.” Nad 
der gangen Anlage de Buches muß Stange eine andere Auffaffung von 
Philoſophie haben als wir. 

Laffen wir alfo diefe philofophifden Auseinanderfebungen auf fid 
beruben. Was aber Stange pofitiv über das Ende aller Dinge aus- 
fagt, twas er und bietet als Ausfagen der criftlidjen, lutheriſchen Theo- 
Logie, erweckt unfer Qntereffe. Und da Hiren mir gunadft, dab er die 
Sterblidjteit der Seele lehrt. Lic. Willi Slsner ſchreibt: ,,Yedenfallé 
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geht Stanges Eschatologie, um das Refultat gleich vorwegzunehmen, 
Darauf aus, die Sterblidfeit der Seele zu beweiſen. ... Wir fehen, 
dak die fonfeffionelle Theologie, wiewohl fie nad manden Zeugnifjen 
als iiberholt gilt, dod auch auf unferm Gebiet noch fraftige und neue 
Dinge gu fagen weiß.“ (Die Entwidlung des Eschatologie, S. 69. 71.) 
Stange lehrt das in der Tat. „Im Tode ftirbt der ganze Menſch, alfo 
nicht bloß der Leib, und in der Auferftehung wird der ganze Menſch 
lebendig und nicht bloß der Leib... . Die Seele ift nach Luther nidt 
trennbat bom Leib. Gie ift nicht ein Wefen fiir fid, eine unzerſtörbare 
Subftang tm Unterfdied bom Leib, der dex Verweſung verfallt” (S.122. 
164). Mun, gerade neu ijt dad nicht in der ,,fonfeffionellen Theologie”. 
Hofmann hat fdon etwas Whnlidjes ausgefproden. ,,Wer im Glauben 
ftirbt, deffen Seele ijt in einem Buftande, welder dem Todeszuſtande 
feine3 bertwefenden, aber der Auferftehung entgegenwwartenden Leibes 
entſpricht.“ (Schriftbeweis? II, 480.) Auch find die ,,fonfeffionellen” 
Rutheraner nicht die erften und die eingigen, die dies ausgefproden 
haben. Die Abdventiften ſagen dasjelbe. „Hat die Lehre von einer 
inharierenden Unfterblicdfeit der Seele etwas in der Schrift, worauf fie 
gegriindet ijt? Und die Antwort mu fein: Nichts, gang und gar 
nits.” So lehrt aud ©. T. Ruffell: „Was ftirbt alfo? Wir ant- 
worten, daß es die Geele ift, die ftirbt.” (Giinther, Populare Symbolif, 
©.140f.) Und langft bor Stange und Ruffell, ſchon im friihen drijt- 
Viden Altertum, gab e3 Pſychopannychiten und Thnetopfyditen. 

Wenn Stange fid auf diefe alten Thnetopfychiten berufen würde, 
fo wäre das ſchlimm genug. Er tut aber etwas Sdhlimmeres. Er ruft 
Luther als feinen Gewährsmann an. (Mit der Sehrift febt er fich in 
diefem Suche nidjt auseinander. Cr befpricht nicht Matt. 27,50; uf. 
23,48; Upoft. 7,58; uk. 16,22. 23; Pred. 3,21; 12,7. Es ift ihm 
um den Nachweis gu tun, dak nicht Paul AWlthaus, fondern er Luther 
auf jeiner Geite hat.) Man redet viel von der in der Gegenwart fic 
anbajnenden Riidfehr gu Luther. Man lobt den Theologen, der Luther 
ftudiert. D. Robert Helke von Heidelberg fagt in der Beſprechung unfers 
Buches im „Theologiſchen Literaturblatt”: „Ihr beftimmtes Geprage 
aber erhalten diefe Darlegungen nicht durch diefe Auseinanderfebungen 
[mit Althaus], fondern durd ihre durchgehende Orientierung an Luther. 
Man weif nicht, was man mehr betwundern foll, die erſtaunliche Velefen- 
heit unſers Verfaffers in Luther oder das Verſtändnis, das Luther felbjt 
eigentlid) fiir alle Detailfragen, die fich auf die Eschatologie begiehen, 
gehabt hat, und die Sorgfalt, mit der er diefen Fragen nadgegangen ift.” 
Und gerade €. Stange gilt als einer derjenigen, die gu Ruther guriic- 
zuführen imftande find. Gerabde bon ihm hat neulich ein amerifanifd- 
lutherifder Theolog gefagt, dak ex die Sdhrifitheologie Luthers guriid- 
bringen will. Und nun ſucht Stange dargutun, dak Luther die Sterb- 
lichkeit der Seele gelehrt, ihre Trennbarteit vom Leibe geleugnet habe. 
Seite 166 heißt es: Nach Luther ,,befteht die Bedeutung de3 Todes nicht 
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Darin, daß Leib und Geele ſich trennen, fondern darin, daß das Ver⸗ 
weslide umgetvandelt wird in Unveriveslidfeit. Denn darum läßt er 
ihn jebt in der Erde veriwefen, daß das irdiſche Weſen vergeht, als das 
doch bon Natur verganglich und veriveslidj, dazu ſchwach und unflatig 
ift, und ein neuer Menſch vom Himmel werde, der nicht mehr irdifd, 
fondern gang und gar himmliſch beige. (Erl. 51, 250.)” (St. L. 8, 
1250.) Was hat denn das mit unferer Frage gu tun? Auf Seite 167 
heißt es: „Daß Luther den Dualismus bon Geele und Leib ablebnt, 
fagt er oft, jo 3. B. in der Leipziger Disputation (Erl., v. a. III, 263): 
„Urſache de3 Irrtums ijt, dak die Sdholaftifer gum Gubjeft der Gnade 
nur die Geele machen, und gwar ibren edleren Teil, und dann Fleiſch 
und Geijt in metaphyfifher Weife unterfdeiden, als ob es zwei Sub⸗ 
ftangen twaren, während dod) der gange Menſch Geift und Fleijd ijt — 
fo biel Geijt, als er das Gefeb Gottes liebt, fo viel Fleiſch, als er das 
Geſetz Gottes haßt.““ Freilich bilden Seele und Leib eine Perfon. 
Der ganze Menfd ijt ein Sünder. Der Chrift wird nach Leib und 
Seele ins etwige Leben gehen. Aber Luther denkt bet diefer Darlegung 
nicht an die Frage, ob die Seele trennbar bom Leibe ijt, ob fie mit dem 
Leib ſtirbt. 

Stange beruft ſich S. 169 f. fogar auf Luthers Auslegung bon 
Pred. 3, 19. 20. Er zitiert den Satz: Non potest torqueri locus ad 
animi mortalitatem, quia loquitur de rebus sub sole.“ (Erl. 21, 77.) 
Gx lieſt allerding3 ,,immortalitem~ und bemerft in einer Fußnote, dak 
die Erlanger Ausgabe mortalitatem hat. Er gibt feine äußeren Griinde 
fiir feine Ronjeftur an. Die St. Nouijer Ausgabe (5, 1437) hat aud: 
„Dieſe Stelle fann nicht darauf berdreht werden, dak der Geift (animi) 
ſterblich fei, denn fie redet bon Dingen unter der Sonne.“ Er meint 
jedenfall3 innere Griinde fiir die bon ifm angenommene Lesart gu 
haben. Gr fagt: „Wäre die Seele bon Natur unfterblich, fo gehörte die 
lUnfterblidfeit gu den Dingen ,unter der Gonne‘, den res ,sub sole‘.“ 
(Luther verfteht ,unter der Sonne” als das, „was im Neuen Tejta- 
ment und auch bet und allgemein in der Welt heißen würde“.) 
Und dak Luther das ausipredjen will, daß die Seele bon Natur fterblid 
fei und dak e3 dDarum urſprünglich hieß immortalitatem, foll aus diejen 
Worten Luthers hervorgehen: „Die Welt fann nicht mit Sicherheit er- 
fennen nod aud) glauben, daß die Seele unfterblic) fet. Die Pbhilo- 
fophen haben allerdings iiber die Unſterblichkeit der Seele ihre Be- 
tradtungen angeftellt, aber in einer fo fiihlen Weife, dak man den 
Gindrud hat, als ob fie bloke Fabeln vortragen.... G8 fann aud 
Die Unfterblidjfeit ber Seele mit feinerlet menſchlichen Vernunftgründen 
ertviefen werden, weil es fich beim Glauben an die Unfterblicdfeit der 
Seele um eine Gade ,auferhalb der Gonne‘ handelt.” Wir meinen, 
dak Stange Luther griindlich mißverſtanden hat. Gtange meint, dab, 
wenn die Geele bon Natur unfterblich mare, die Gade der Natur- 
forſchung unterlage und die Pbhilofophen dabintergefommen wären. 
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Luthers Meinung aber ijt, dak die Philofophen die Sache eben anſehen, 
wie es in der Welt gefdieht, wo man nad dem äußeren Schein urteilt. 
Er fagt ausdrücklich, dak die Philofophen Hieriiber nichts Gewiſſes 
wiffen, „weil die Welt, die nad) der äußeren Erſcheinung und nad den 
dem Menfdjen und den Tieren gemeinfamen gzufalligen Merfmalen ur⸗ 
teilt, die Sache fo auffaßt und nidjt anders auffaffen kann“, als dak der 
Menſch fic nicht vom Tier unterfdeidet. Warum febt Luther hingu: 
„Wenn Gott nidt den Menſchen den Geift gabe, dann würde niemand 
fagen fonnen, dak fich der Menſch bom Tier unterfdeide”? Luther fagt 


fo deutlich mie möglich, dak der Menſch im Unterfdied bom Tier eine 
unfterblide Seele hat. 


Dod ftreiten wir nicht um diefe fogenannte Variante in Luthers 
Schrift — mortalitatem oder immortalitatem. Es gibt genug andere 
Stellen, die Luthers Meinung aufs Harjte gum Ausdrud bringen. Wir 
führen etlide an: „Danach fann man bei diefem Tert die Frage tun, 
wie es um die Geele ftehe nach diefem Leben. Der Leib verfault und 
wird bergehrt bon den Würmern; wie es aber mit der Seele bor dem 
Rage des Viingften Geridte3 twerde gugehen, dana fragt man... . 
Gs ift aber auf diefe Frage eine feine, einfaltige Antwort, welde uns 
Chriftus vorſchreibt Matth. 22,32, da er fagt: ,Gott ift nicht ein Gott 
der Toten, fondern der Lebendigen.. Daraus find wir ja de3 gewiß, 
dag die Geelen leben und in Frieden ſchlafen und gar feine Qual oder 
Pein leiden. (St. 2. 1, 1758.) „Die vor der Zukunft Chriſti geftorben 
find, die find erhalten und felig getvorden in der Verheifung des Wortes, 
Darin fie in dieſem Leben gelebt haben; und da fie geftorben find, 
find fie auch in da8 Leben gegangen und recht lebendig gemefen” (1762). 
„Wie die Seele rube, follen wir nicht wiffen; es ijt aber gewiß, dak fie 
lebt“ (2, 216). „Ob fie ſchon beide zugleich erftoden und umgebradht 
werden, fo fabrt doch ein Chrift von Mund auf [unmittelbar, fofort] in 
Die ewige Freude, der Gottlofe aber in Abgrund der Holle” (7, 1629). 
„Die Schrift fagt (Offend. 14,18): ,Selig find die Toten, die in dem 
HErrn ſterben.“ Deshalb follen wir wiffen, dak aud unfer Urban 
[Rhegius], der fort und fort in rechter Anrufung Gottes und im Glau- 
ben an Chriſtum gelebt und der Kirche treulich gedient und das Evan- 
gelium durch keuſches und gottfeliges Leben gegiert hat, felig fet und 
ewiges Leben und Freude habe in der Gemeinfdaft Chrijti und der 
himmliſchen Kirche, in der er jebt da3 al gegentwartig lernt, fieht und 
fort, wovon er Hier in der Kirche nach Gottes Wort gepredigt hat” 
(14, 1455). Und diefer Luther foll gelehrt haben, dah die Seele mit 
bem Leibe ftirbt! 

Freilich wird Stange diefe und ahnlide Stellen nicht gelten laſſen. 
Gr fagt: „Wie id) ſchon wiederholt erflart habe, muk man bei den 
tingelnen Außerungen Luthers auf den Zuſammenhang fehen” (S.168). 
Und wie man das madjen foll, illuftriert er fofort. „So fagt Luther 
in E.A. 19, 179 [2]: ,Ob mein Leib ſchon ftirbt, da liegt nidt an; die 
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Geele jtirbt nicht. Hier handelt es fid niet um eine pfychologifde 
Wusjage über das Verhalinis von Seele und Leib, fondern um den Trog 
des Chrijten: ‚„Alſo trogen die Chrijten aus freudigem Geift und fejtem 
Glauben wider Gejeb, Siinde und Tod‘ uſw.“ Das andert doch nicht 
den Sinn der erften Ausſage. Auch nicht das Folgende: „Damit ijt gu 
bergleiden Luthers erfte Predigt gum Wdvent 1532 (C. A. 4, 1—31): 
Wenn es gum Sterben fommt, fo ftirbt Johannes, Petrus, Paulus 
dDabin; aber ein Chrift ftirbt nidt. Ich fehe, dak Johannes, Petrus, 
Paulus begraben wird; aber ein Chrift ſtirbet nidt, wird aud nicht 
begraben, fondern lebet. Darumb, wenn ich fterbe, al3 Petrus, Paulus, 
da liegt nicht an. Weil ich aber ein Chrift bin, foll der Petrus, Paulus 
twiederumb aus dem Grabe herfiirfommen‘ uſw.“ Luther fagt fo deut- 
lich wie möglich, Dak derfelbe Johannes, der ftirbt, nicht ftirbt. Cr ftirbt 
Dem Leibe nad, er ftirbt nidt der Seele nad. Es ift ſchwer, Luther gu 
einem Thnetopſhchiten gu maden. 

Stange bringt cine Stelle, die vielleicht auf den erjten Blick den 
GSeelentod oder den abfoluten Seelenfdlaf gu lehren ſcheint. S. 168: 
„In Den Tifdreden will Luther die Unterſcheidung, danadh Abrahams 
Seele bei Gott lebe, fein Leidjnam aber in der Erde liege, anfedten als 
einen Dred. Es müſſe heißen totus Abraham, der gange Menſch, foll 
leben. Aber fo reiget ihr mir ein Stiid von Abraham und faget: Das 
lebet. Postquam anima ex hoc domicilio emigrabit (nachdem die 
Geele au3 diefer Wohnung des Leibes ausgewandert), fet die Rede der 
Philoſophen (W. A., Tifdreden V, 218 f.).” Wie mare e8, wenn nun 
aud wir uns darauf beriefen, dak es fich bier bloß um eine ,,vereingelte” 
Yuperung Luthers handelt, die augkerdem nur in den Tifdreden uns 
iiberliefert ijt, oder wenn wir un3 auf das „Schriftganze“ Luthers, 
feine iibrigen Äußerungen, beriefen? Aber das ijt nicht notig. Wir 
haben blog auf den nächſten Zujammenhang gu fehen und finden da 
leicht, wie Quther gu fagen pflegt, eine Glofje gu der ſchwierigen Stelle. 
Vorher heißt e3: „Es ijt wahr: Animae audiunt, sentiunt, vident 
post mortem, aber wie das gugebet, vorstehn wir nicht.“ Luther 
nimmt e8 ja gerade in Wbrede, dak die Seele des Verjtorbenen ver- 
ftorben ijti Mun heißt e3 weiter: “Item, Abraham vivit. Deus est 
Deus vivorum. Wenn man nun twollt’ fagen: Anima Abrahae vivit 
apud Deum, corpus hic iacet mortuum, die distinctio ijt ein dreck. 
Die will ih anfedten. Es muf heifen: Totus Abraham, der gange 
menſch foll [mus] leben. Aber fo reiffet ix mir ein ftud bom Abraham 
vnd faget: Das lebet.“ Die Gloffe ift nicht allzuſchwer gu finden. 
Gott ijt nidt der Gott der Toten, fondern der Vebendigen. Und Gott 
ift Abrahams, des gangen Abrahams, Gott. Reißt ihr Pbhilofophen mir 
nidt den Abraham auseinander, als ob nur ein Teil Abrahams ins 
Reben geht! Der Gott der Lebendigen iſt aud des toten Leibes Gott. 
Dem toten Leib gehirt das Leben. Der tote Leib wird leben uſw., uſw. 

Stange darf fich fiir feine Esdatologie nicht auf Vater Luther 
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berufen. So urteilt auch D. Helke, der möglichſt milde ſich ſo ausdrückt: 
„Auch die Berufung auf Luther iſt hier nicht immer durchſchlagend. 
Stange ſelbſt iſt ja immer wieder genötigt, entweder auf den fymbo- 
liſchen Charakter der Ausſagen Luthers oder auf den Zuſammenhang 
bei Luther, aus dem heraus das eingelne verſtändlich werde, gu ver⸗ 
weifen. Das aber zeigt dod, dak Luthers Ausfagen hier und da eine 
berfdiedene Exegeſe und fomit eine verſchiedene Verwendung zulaſſen.“ 


Stange widmet einen befonderen Abſchnitt dem Seelenſchlaf. Die 
Pſhchopannychiten, 3.B. die Siebententags-Adventijten, befdreiben den 
Seelenſchlaf fo: „Die Toten find nicht bet Chrifto im Himmel. ... Nod 
find fie im hollifden Feuer.... Sie find im Grabe.... Gie ſchlafen. 
Gie preifen nit den HErrn und gebraudjen feine Kraft des Geiftes.“ 
(Giinther, l.c., 408.) Genau das foll Quther lehren. S.180f.: „über 
den Zuftand, in dem fich die Seele nach Dem Tod befindet, lehnt Luther 
jede Ausjage ab. Mean fann im Anſchluß an Schriftſtellen nur fagen, 
dah fie ohne Empfindung find... . Ym Buftande des Todesſchlafes 
wiſſen die Toten nicht, was gefdieht.” Man lefe nodmals, was er von 
dem felig vberftorbenen Urbanus Rhegius fagt (14, 145); ferner IT, 215. 
Stange felbft fagt: ,Der Zuſtand de3 Todesſchlafes ift nad) Luther ein 
Reben: wir find fider, daß die Seelen leben und in Frieden ſchlafen 
und nicht mit irgendwelcher Bein gequalt werden’.” (Erl. VI, 118; 
St.2. 1, 1758.) Gr gitiert weiter: ,,%m gufiinftigen Veben aber ift der 
Schlaf nod) tiefer als im gegentwartigen, und doch lebt die Seele bor 
Goti.... Go fommt auch die Seele nach dem Tode gu ihrer Rubeftatte 
und gum Frieden und fühlt fehlafend nichts von ihren Plagen, und dod 
erhalt Gott die wache Seele.“ Und das foll betveifen, dak nach Luther 
die Seele ohne Empfindung ift! — Genau mie fich das Seelenleben der 
Entſchlafenen im Himmel abjpielt, wiffen wir nicht. Luther redet darum 
ſehr zurückhaltend von dem Zuſtand der Seele zwiſchen Tod und Auf- 
erftehung. , Wie die Seele ruhe, follen wir nicht miffen” (2, 216). 
Uber wenn Luther wiikte, daß Stange ihm die Meinung gufdreibt, dak 
die Seelen im Simmel ohne Empfindung find, fo würde er ihn auf- 
fordern, die gange Stelle gu leſen: „Es ift die göttliche Wahrheit, dak 
Ubraham mit Gott lebt, ihm dient und aud mit ihm regiert. Was das 
aber fiir ein Leben fei, ob er ſchlafe oder wache, dad ift eine andere 
Grage. Wie die Seele rubt, follen wir nicht wiffen; es ift aber gewiß, 
daß fie lebt.“ Ruther redet alfo öfters davon, dak die Seele ſchlafe, 
aber durchaus nidt im Sinne der Pfydopannyditen. Es fteht fo, wie 
D. Pieper die Sache darjtellt: „Ein Seelenfdlaf, der ein befeligendes 
Geniefen Gottes ausſchließt, ift auf Grund von Phil. 1,23 und Luk. 
23, 43 entfdjieden abzuweiſen. Gin Seelenfdlaf, der ein Genießen 
Gottes einſchließt (fo Luther), ijt nicht al8 irrige Lehre gu begeichnen.“ 
(Chr. Dog. IIT, 575.) Aber der von Luther angenommene Geelen- 
ſchlaf ſoll nach Stange eben died Genießen Gottes ausſchließen. „Die 
Seele iſt ohne Empfindung.“ Stange zitiert weiter die Stelle: „So 
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fann Gott Clia3, Moje und andere ertvecfen und fo leiten, daß fie 
leben.“ (Erl. 6, 120; St.2. 1, 1760.) Wir verjtehen diefe Ausfage 
dabin, dak Elias und Mofes, die fic) in der feligen Rube des Himmels, 
im Leben, befinden, auf dem Berg der Verflarung erfdienen. Aber 
Stange will aud mit diefer Stelle, allerdings nur mit einem „es ſcheint“, 
dartun, dak Luther ein Thnetopſhchit war. „Hier ſcheint e3, als ob 
Moſes und Clias nur fiir den Zweck der VBegegnung mit Chriftus das 
eben erhalten, alfo nur fiir den Wugenblic der Viſion.“ Luther ſelbſt 
erflart unfere Wuffaffung feiner Worte fiir die ridtige. Cr fagt (VIL, 
323): „Es fommt gu diefer an und fiir ſich wunderbaren Begebenheit 
nod) die Erſcheinung Moſis und Cliads’, die, obgleich fie fiir tot gehalten 
twerden [3. B. bon Stange], dDennod mit diefer ifrer Erſcheinung geigen, 
Dag fie nicht tot jind, jondern in ein anderes Leben verſetzt.“ Helke 
bat mit feinem Urteil recht. 

Stange lehrt weiter: ,Der Himmel ijt das gute Gewiſſen, und die 
Holle ift das böſe Gewiſſen“ (S.177). Die lutheriſchen Theologen 
hingegen reden auch bon dem zod beatorum und dem zod damnatorum. 
„Sie lehnen e8 ab, diefe3 xod als einen beftimmten phyfifden Ort gu 
fafjen”, begzeichnen e3 aber eben al8 ein ,Qrgendwo". (Chr. Dogm. IU, 
615.) Gtange beruft fic) fiir feine Meinung auf Luther und zieht 
Stellen diefes Inhalts an: ,Der Schoß Abrahams ift alſo die Ver- 
heipung bon dem Kommen Chrifti.” (Erl. 6, 118; St. L. 1, 1757.) 
Ex gitiert nidt die Stelle 14,1881: , Uber am Jüngſten Tage wird es 
freilid) ein ander Ding werden, da ein fonderlider Ort die Holle fein 
wird.” Auch nicht 2, 2066: ,Der Schoß Abrahams aber ijt der Ort, 
an welchen alle Geredjten oder Glaubigen nach dem Tod gefiihrt und 
aufgenommen find.” Geite 188 gitiert er eine ähnliche Ausſage, ohne 
fich mit ihr auseinandergufegen: ,, Was aber das Paradies fei, weif id 
nidt. Dit genug, dak man glaube, dak Gott einen Raum habe, da er 
nod) vielleicht auch Engel behalte.” (Erl. 33, 157.) Welded find hier 
Die ,bereingelten” Außerungen Luthers, die nach andern guredhtgelegt 
werden müſſen? 

Was heißen die Worte im Symbol: „von dannen er kommen wird, 
gu richten die Lebendigen und die Toten”? S. 144 f. wird bon Stange 
folgendermafen exegefiert: „In der Regel verfteht man diefen Sab fo: 
Chrijtus wird nicht bloß diejenigen richten, die am Tage feines Wieder- 
fommen3 am Reben find, fondern aud diejenigen, die Dann fdjon ge- 
ftorben ſind. . . Der Ginn ift vielmehr: Chriftus richtet die Menſchen 
am Siingften Tage, indem durd fein Exfdeinen offenbar wird, wer 
lebendig und ter tot ift. Wenn Chriftus wiederfommt, fo wird da- 
durch endgiiltig ber Wert des Lebens der verfdiedenen Menſchen feſt⸗ 
geftellt.” Und fo foll aud Luther gelegentlich das Symbol verſtehen. 
Manchmal verjtehe Luther es allerdings auc) im Ginne von 1 Theſſ. 
4,15 ff. und 1 Ror. 15, 51, aber ,daneben finden fid) AÄAußerungen 
Luthers, in denen er den Gegenfab der Lebendigen und der Toten mit 
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dem Gegenfab der Glaubigen und der Unglaubigen gleichſetzt“. Dafiir 
wird guerft diefe Stelle angeführt: „Das ijt, die Toten Loben did 
nidt.... Darum redet er hier nicht nur bom leiblichen Code, fondern 
auch von dem geiſtlichen Tode, wie die Geele tot ijt.” (Erl. 37, 350.) 
St. L. 4, 1662: , Darum redet er Hier nicht allein vom leibliden Tode.“ 
Luther redet alfo auch bom leiblichen Tod, wie das auch der Text, Pj. 6,5, 
und die angegogene Parallele, Pj.115,17f., mit fich bringen. Aber 
laffen wir dad. Luther redet tatſächlich bier auch von den geijtlid 
Toten. Wber mit feiner Silbe deutet er an, daß er hier die betreffenden 
Worte des Symbols erflaren will oder nur an fie denft. Dann bringt 
Stange eine Stelle aus Erl. 37, 15 (St. L. 3, 1893) nebjt einer ähn⸗ 
lichen Stelle aus Erl. 15, 113: „Ob die ihm nicht alle gehordjen nad 
dem Changelium, bricdt feiner Herrſchaft iiber alle Kreaturen nichts ab. 
Wer nicht unter ihm fein will mit Gnaden, der muß unter ihm fein mit 
Ungnaden. Wer nicht mit ibm regieren will, der muß (wie feine Feinde) 
ſeiner Füße Scheme! fein. Cr ijt Richter iiber Lebendige und Tote.” 
Gier wird alfo wortwörtlich das Symbol angefiihrt. Wber e3 läßt ſich 
dariiber lange di8putieren, ob Luther hier iiberhaupt den Gegenſatz der 
Rebendigen und der Toten mit dem Gegenfak der Glaubigen und der 
Unglaubigen gleichſetzt oder ob er nidt den Ausdrud des Symbol ge- 
braudt gur Bezeichnung der allgemeinen Herrſchaft Chrijti als des 
Richters aller Welt. Kurzum: „Das aber zeigt doch, dak Luthers Aus- 
fagen bier und da eine berfdiedene Exegeſe und fomit eine verſchiedene 
Verwendung zulaſſen.“ (Helke.) 

Der Abſchnitt „Das Gericht der Frommen und das Gericht der 
Gottloſen“, S. 158 ff., behandelt die Lehre vom Jüngſten Gericht. Da 
heißt es: „Wir können auf das Gericht der Gläubigen genau dieſelbe 
Formel anwenden wie auf das Gericht der Ungläubigen: ‚Wir müſſen 
alle offenbar werden bor dem Richtſtuhl Chrifti‘, 2 Kor. 5, 10. Die 
Gläubigen werden offenbar vor dem Richtſtuhl Chriſti, da ſie mit ihren 
guten und böſen Werken vor das Angeſicht Chriſti geſtellt werden.“ 
Daß Gott im Jüngſten Gericht mit den Gläubigen nach Joh. 8, 18; 
5, 24; Micha 7,19 handeln wird, wird nicht dargelegt. Der Unterſchied 
bon Gefeb und Evangelium, der gerade auch bei diefer Lehre gur 
Geltung fommt, wird nidt behandelt. Zwar fommt der ridtige Sab 
bor: „Damit fiihrt un3 das Gericht der Glaubigen auf die fiir dads 
Evangelium gentrale Lehre bon der Giindenbvbergebung.” Aber 
diefer Sab ift umrahmt von eitel Gefeblidem und Verfehrtem und ver— 
Viert fo feinen Charafter als Evangelium. Wir lefen: „Das Geridt 
der Glaubigen ijt ihre endgiiltige Reinigung durch die Aufdedung ihrer 
Giinden bor dem Angeſicht Chrijti.... Die Pein, welche die Frommen 
im Geridt erdulden miifjen, befteht vielmehr in der Scham iiber ihre 
Giinde. Wenn wir vor das Angeſicht Gottes treten und dann unfer 
Reben unverhüllt por unfern und vor feinen Augen fteht, dann ſchämen 
hit uns darüber, dak wir fo fein und fo handeln fonnten, wie wir 
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getvefen find und gehandelt haben. Und died Gefühl der Sham, das 
ift die Pein de3 Geridis. ... Das Gericht der Scam fiihrt in ge- 
trader Linie auf die Vergebung Gottes hin. Das Gericht der Glaubigen 
ift Dann nur der Abſchluß und die Vollendung des chriſtlichen Lebens. 
Wir find Chrijten in dem Mage, als wir unfere Sünde erfennen und 
diefe Erfenntnis unferer Sünde al3 das Werk des uns fudenden Gottes 
anerfennen. ... Ebendasſelbe Gefiihl, da8 fdon in unferm ixdifden 
Neben die Erkenntnis unferer Giinde begleitet und uns bon unferer 
Sünde loslöſt, ebendasjelbe Gefühl ijt im Geridt in uns lebendig und 
vollbringt dann in un8 die bollige Reinigung von der Giinde.” Das 
Gefiihl der Scam vollbringt die Reinigung von Giinden! Dads ift 
gewiß nicht die fiir das Changelium gentrale Lehre von der Gitnden- 
bergebung. Die Velege aus Luther feblen bier. 

Schließlich leugnet Stange die ewigen Höllenſtrafen. Zunächſt 
wird fefigeftellt, bak man im Falle der Gottlojen nicht von einer Auf- 
erftehung rebden diirfe, fondern nur bon einer Wiederbelebung, „als 
Wiederherjtellung ihrer phyſiſchen Exiſtenz, Buriidfiihrung in den Bu- 
ftand irdifder Lebendigfeit’. „Für die Frommen ift die Auferftehung 
gugleich Mitteilung de3 Lebens in der Gemeinfdaft mit Chrijtus und 
mit Gott; für die Gottlofen dagegen ift die Auferftehung nur Wieder- 
belebung” (©.148). Ym Pringip ftimmen mir hier. Auch wollen wir 
Dariiber feine Worte berlieren, dak die Argumentation in folgender 
Ausſage eine berfeblte ijt: ,Die Auferftehung der Gottlofen ift nicht 
bereinbar mit der Lehre von der Ungerjtirbarfeit der Geele.... Cin 
Akt Gottes, der die Wiederbelebung der Gottlofen gur Folge hat, ijt 
finnlo3, tenn die Geelen der Gotilofen überhaupt nicht tot find“ 
(6.149). Warum denn? Ihre Veiber werden auferwedt. Aber 
Dagegen proteftieren wir, daß Stange fiir feinen Spradgebraud, fiir 
die Unterſcheidung von Auferftehung und Wiederbelebung, Luther als 
Gewahrsmann anfiihrt. Er gitiert Quther3 Ausjage: „Judas, Kaiphas 
und alle Verdammten werden auch leiblich auferjtehen.” (Erl. 51, 255; 
St. 2. 8, 1254.) Aber daraus fann man nidt Luthers eigentlice 
Meinung erſehen. „Das ift allerdings cine gang vereingelte Uuperung” 
(S.149). Aber Luther hat fic gang energifd gu diefer Ausſage be- 
fannt. „An dem Artikel von der Gottlofen Auferjtehung, da zweifeln 
ibrer nod viele, fprach D. Severus. Da antwortete D. Quther: Er ift 
im 15.Rapitel der erften Epiftel an die Rorinther fleipig traftiert... . 
% babe es gehandelt in demfelbigen Rapitel an die Rorinther, V. 50 
[eben unfere Gtelle!]. . . . Kurfürſt Gans Friedrid hat diefelbige 
Auslegung iiber das 15. Kapitel gu’n Korinthern gar gerne geleſen.“ 
(St. 2. 22, 1322.) D. Stange wird fagen miiffen, daß died eben nut 
eine gang vereingelte Gejtatigung unjerer Stelle ijt. Cine zweite ver- 
eingelte Ausſage führt Stange dann nod felbjt an: „Auch die Un- 
glaubigen müſſen alle auferftehen.” (Erl. 51, 146.) Gine dritte ver⸗ 
eingelte Stelle: ,. . . daß alle Toten auferiwedt werden miiffen”. (Erl. 
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51, 259.) ier itbertrifft Stange fich felbft: ,Diefe Wendung Hebt 
nicht ausdrücklich die Wuferftehung der Gottlofen hervor, fondern fann 
aud) allein bon den Glaubigen verjtanden werden, da es fic) um die 
Auslegung bon 1 Thefj.4 handelt” (6.149). ühnlich wird eine vierte 
vereingelte Außerung traftiert. „Althaus verweiſt auf die urge Form 
der Behn Gebote, des Glaubens und des Vaterunfers’, 1520: Ich 
glaube, dak da gufiinftig ijt eine Auferftehung der Toten, in welder 
durch denjelben Heiligen Geift wird wieder auferwedt werden alles 
Fleiſch, das ift, alle Menſchen nach dem Leib oder Fleiſch, das geftorben, 
begraben, verweſen und mancherweiſe umfommen ift, wiederkommen 
und Tebendig wird.““ (Erl. 22, 21.) Dagu bemerft Stange — es ijt 
faſt unglaublid) —: „Ich bemerfe nod) gu der Kurzen Form‘ uf. bon 
1520, dak es fich an diefer Stelle nicht um den Gegenfab der Verz 
dammten und der gum ewigen Leben Berufenen gu handeln braudht. 
Wenn von den Frommen und Vofen die Rede ijt, fo fann fich diefer 
Gegenjak aud auf die verſchiedenen Werke der an Chriftus Glaubenden 
begiehen. €8 gibt auch unter den Glaubigen den Gegenfab von Guten 
und Bofen, nur daß diefer Gegenſatz fis dann auf ihr Tun begieht” 
(S. 157 f.). 

Was wird nun aus den wiederbelebten Unglaubigen? Die Sdjrift 
jagt, daß fie in die ewige Pein gehen werden, Matth. 25,46. Dem⸗ 
entgegen lehren die einen (Origenes, Sdleiermader, Wlthaus uſw., die 
Univerfalijten) die Apofataftafi3, die andern (die Soginianer, R. Rothe, 
B. Weiß uſw., die Adventiſten, die Ruffelliten) die Annihilation der 
Gottlofen. Was lehrt Stange? Das ift erfidtlid, dak er Matth. 25,46 
leugnet. „Wir haben fiir die ewigen Höllenſtrafen feine Exfahrungs- 
gtundlage.... Die Ausſage, dak die Gottlofen ewig gepeinigt werden, 
ift eine rein mythologifde Ausſage, dad heißt, eine Wusfage, bet der fic 
lediglich unfere Phantafie über die mutmafliden Vorgange im Jenſeits 
ausipridt” (6.162). „Wir finnen alfo die Doppelart des chriſtlichen 
Glaubens durdaus anerfennen und trotzdem beides ableugnen: das 
dualiſtiſche CEndrefultat von Verdammung und Befeligung und die 
Theorie von der Wiederbringung aller” (S. 201). Gtange vertvirft 
die Annibilation und die Apofataftafis. „Es ijt gewik richtig, wenn 
Wthaus den Begriff der Vernichtung der Gottlofen ablehnt. Der etwige 
Lod der Gottlofen ijt nicht Vernichtung, fondern nur Offenbariwerden 
der Gottesferne der Gottlofen, das heift, ihrer Nichtigkeit. Aber wenn 
wit das Ergebnis des menſchlichen Lebens entweder in dem endgiiltigen 
Verbleiben in der Verganglidfeit oder aber in dem Hindurdgelangen 
gum ewigen Leben fehen, fo wird damit die Entſcheidung nidt von 
unſerm Berhalten, fondern bon unferm Erleben abbangig gemadt, wie 
es fic) unter dem Einfluß Gottes vollgieht” (S. 197 f.). Stange ver- 
wirft aber aud) die Lehre Withaus’. „Die Vorftellung von der Wieder⸗ 
bringung aller ift eine fpefulative Idee“ (S. 200). Schließlich felig 
Werden die Unglaubigen nidt. Vernichtet werden fie auch nicht im 
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Ginne der Annibilationijten. Was gefdieht mit ihnen? Wir fonnen 
uns nad der Darjtellung Stanges fein flares Bild davon maden. Er 
ſagt: ,Die Unglaubigen leben nur im Zufammenbang diefer irdifd- 
berganglicdjen Welt und bergehen mit ifr” (6.158). Das follen ,,die 
Gedanfen Quthers” fein. „Der Tod ift fiir den Frommen ein Durd- 
gang, während er fiir den Gottlojen das Verderben, der Untergang, 
das Ende ijt” (6.184). ,Die Glaubigen bleiben nicht wie die Gott- 
loſen mit dem Teufel auf der Erde, das heißt, im Bereich des irdiſch 
Verganglidjen” (©.159). Was foll das heißen: „Der etwige Tod der 
Gottlofen ijt nicht Vernichtung, fondern nur Offenbartwerden ihrer 
Nichtigkeit“, fie verbleiben endgiiltig ,in der Verganglicdfeit” ? 

Wir wiſſen nidt, wie Stange das meint. Aber dies wiſſen wir: 
er leugnet die ewigen Hillenftrafen. Das gebietet ihm erſtlich die Philo- 
fophie. Denn die Form der Pbhilofophie, die er fiir die ridtige halt, ijt 
antidualijtij. Für diefe Philojophie ijt der Dualismus eine Haupt- 
fegerci. Und die Lehre, dak ein Teil der Menfden ewig verlorengebht, 
fet eben einen Dualismus in den einigen Goit. Und das geht doch 
nidt mehr feit den Tagen Sdleiermacers. „Schon Sdleiermader hat 
die Griinde, weldhe gegen den endgiiltigen Duali8mus fpreden, hervor- 
gehoben. 1. Der Gedanfe einer ewigen Verdammnis fei piydologifd 
undenfbar. 2. Sandelt eS fich dabei um einen Zuftand des ſittlichen 
Lebens, fo fei die Empfindung der Verdammnis felbjt ſchon ein Anfang 
der Beſſerung. 3. Die Geligfeit der Geretteten werde unmöglich, wenn 
fie an die Qual der Verdammten denfen müßten“ (S. 196). Aud 
Althaus fiirchtet fich bor Dem Dualismus und fommt deswegen auf die 
Wiederbringung aller. Cr fagt: , Wir müſſen bom Gottesgedanfen aus 
Bedenfen erheben gegen da dualijtijde Endrefultat” (6.197). Und 
Stange lehnt beide3 ab: „das dualijtijde Cndrefultat bon Verdammung 
und Gefeligung und die Theorie bon der Wiederbringung aller” (S. 201). 
— Auf uns macht der philofophifde Popang de3 Dualismus feinen 
Gindrud. Wir finden in der Schrift fein Wort der Warnung: Piitet 
euch bor dem Duali8mus! Stange ſcheut fic) auch felbjt nidt, einen 
Dualismus in Gott gu feben, zwar nicht den endgiiltigen, aber dod 
einen temporaren. „Man müßte fdon die Hypothefe in Anfprud 
nehmen, dak die Menfden innerlid verfdieden find, verſchieden dis⸗ 
poniert fiir die Cinmwirfung Gottes. Das ift gewiß der Fall. 
Aber hat diefe innerlide Verſchiedenheit ihren Grund in unjerm Willen, 
oder ijt fie nidt vielmehr das Ergebnis der gefdichtliden Bedingungen, 
unter denen unfer Leben fteht, und alfo Durd Gott gewirkt?“ 
(6.192. — GSperrdrud bon un3.) Und S.198: ,Die Entideidung 
wird nicht bon unſerm Verhalten, fondern bon unſerm Erleben abhangig 
gemacht, wie es fich unter dem Einfluß Gottes vollgieht.“ Das ift dod 
Dualismus, wie es ſich zeigt in dem verſchiedenen Ergebnis des menfdj- 
lichen Leben8. Wir madden Gott nidt verantwortlid fiir das Er⸗ 
gebnis dé8 Lebens der Gottlojen. Wir verwerfen den deter mini fti- 
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fen Dualismus. Stange fdeint daran anguftreifen. — Gtange 
Teugnet alſo die eigen Höllenſtrafen aus philoſophiſchen Gründen, 
zweitens aber auch aus Griinden fubjeftiven Gefiihls und fubjeftiver 
Anfdhauung. ,Damit fiihrt uns das Gericht der Glaubigen auf die 
für das Coangelium gentrale Lehre von der Giindenvergebung. 
Wird das Gericht im Sinne der forperlidjen Peinigung der Gottlofen 
berftanden, fo ijt damit dem Chriftentum fein Serg ausgebroden. Dann 
befteht in alle Ewigkeit ein ſchreiender Widerjpruch gu dem Gott der 
Gnade in der etwigen Pein der Verdammten“ (S.161). EEs iſt inter- 
effant, gu hören, wie Wthaus feine Lehre von der Wiederbringung aller 
begriindet. Cr fagt, nad Stange, S.199: „Die Entſcheidung ift alfo 
eine Entſcheidung Gottes über uns, nicht unfere Entſcheidung über 
unfere Gtellungnahme Gott gegeniiber. Und fobald mir dieſen Ge— 
danfen in Anſpruch nehmen, fommen mir gu der guberfidtliden Hoff- 
nung auf die Wiederbringung aller. Wenn Gott unfern Glauben 
wirkt, jo fiihrt uns die Demut dagu, das gleide von jedem andern aud) 
angunehmen.“ ) 

Es tritt nicht flar gutage, ob Stange fich fiir feine Leugnung der 
eigen Verdammnis auf Luther berufen will. Cinesteils gibt er dies 
alg ,die Gedanfen Luthers” an: „Die Unglaubigen leben nur im Buz 
fammenhang diefer irdijd-berganglidjen Welt und vergehen mit ihr“ 
(6.158 f.). Was aber damit gefagt werden foll, haben wir ja nicht 
fonftatieren finnen. Andernteils fiihrt er in dem Wbfdhnitt „Die Auf- 
erftehung der Gottlofen”, Seite 150, den Ausſpruch Luthers an: „Der 
erjte Ort ijt nach ihrer [der Römiſchen] Lehre der Ort der Verdammten, 
wobei eS fid) um die Pein de3 eigen Feuers handelt.” (Erl. 6, 122; 
St. 2. 1, 1757.) Dabei verweift Luther auf das Exempel des reichen 
Mannes, Vuk. 16, 23. Stange bemerft dagu: „Hier wird alfo die 
ewige Pein der Gottlofen angenommen, aber diefe Pein febt nad 
Luther erft beim Jüngſten Gericht, nicht ſchon beim Tode, ein.” (Luther 
läßt da8 unentfdieden.) S. 141 mird noch ein Wort Luther3 ange- 
führt: ,, Die Gottlofen gehen, wenn fie fterben, einfach gur Verdammnis; 
aber ob die Verdammnis fofort nach dem Lode beginnt, weif id) nicht.” 
(Erl. 6, 124; St. 2. 1, 1763.) Nichts deutet darauf hin, dak Stange 
dieſe — Luthers als „vereinzelte“ behandelt haben will. Es 
ſcheint, er weiß ſich hier mit Luther uneins. — 


Die Theologie Stanges iſt nicht die Theologie Luthers. Sie kann 
das nicht ſein, denn Stange iſt kein Schrifttheolog. Der Schrift iſt nicht 
unbedingt zu trauen. Er redet von „den in der Bibel ſich findenden 
Löſungsverſuchen“ auf dieſem Gebiet. Die Prophetie hat Ausſagen 
über einzelne Ereigniſſe der Zukunft gemacht; dabei iſt aber feſtzu⸗ 
ſtellen, „daß dieſe Ereigniffe keineswegs immer eingetroffen find”. Der 
Wert der apoſtoliſchen Ausſagen beſteht darin, daß ſie Ausſagen des 
perſönlichen Glaubens der Schreiber ſind (alſo nicht darin, daß ſie 
infolge der Inſpiration Gottes eigenes Wort ſind). Und dieſe Ausſagen 
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haben grogen Wert. Denn ,,jedenfall3 ift die Gottesoffenbarung den 
Mannern de3 Neuen Teftament3 naher gelegen als uns”. „Indem 
wir aber den Schriften des Neuen Teftament3 fanonifdes Anſehen und 
damit dogmatiſche Wutoritat beilegen, bringen twir gum Wusdrud, dak 
die Sdhriftitellen des Neuen Teftaments in unmittelbarem Zufammen- 
hang mit der GotteZoffenbarung geftanden haben.” Wber abfolut bindend 
find ibre Wusfagen nicht. „Wir werden allerdings nicht einfach nach⸗ 
fpredjen, was uns im Neuen Teftament begegnet. Aber wir werden den 
Wusfagen der neuteftamentliden Beugen mit Chrfurdht begegnen und 
annehmen, dag fie beffer als wir felbft legitimiert geweſen find, der 
driftliden Hoffnung Wusdruc gu verleihen.“ „Wenn e3 uns nicht ge- 
lingt, un3 mit den eingelnen Ausſagen der WApoftel gu identifigieren. .. .“ 
„Wir werden eine innerlich freie Haltung gegeniiber der Sehrift ein- 
nehmen ...“ (S. 203-216). Gtange ſchöpft feine Theologie nidt aus 
der Schrift, fondern aus feinem Glauben, aus der Erfahrung. Zwar 
verivirft er in feiner Dogmatif (I, 115) die Exrfahrungstheologie: „In 
der Konſequenz der Erfahrungstheologie liegt deshalb der vollendete 
und fdjranfenlofe Subjeftivismu3. Es müßte fo viele Darſtellungen 
der Dogmatif geben, als es Subjefte des Glaubens gibt.” Aber in 
feiner Eschatologie treibt er ungefdeut eben dieſe Exrfahrungstheologie. 
»Man getwinnt dogmatijde Einſicht immer nur als Reflex des eigenen 
Glaubensjtande3. Ynfolgedefien hat die Schrift eine normative Be- 
deutung fiir unfern Glauben, aber nicht fiir unfere Dogmatif. Wir 
werden als Chriften uns immer wieder bor das uns iiberlegene Glau- 
ben3urteil der Apoftel ftellen, um dann in unjerer Dogmatif gum AWus- 
druck gu bringen, was das Beugni3 der Apojtel in un3 an Glauben ge- 
wirkt hat” (S.209). Die Apoftel haben ihre dogmatifden Urteile aus 
ihrem Glauben geſchöpft, fagt Stange. Warum follte er es nicht aud 
tun? Gr verwirft die Lehre von der ewigen Verdammni3 — marum? 
„Dagegen haben wir fiir die eigen Höllenſtrafen keine Erfahrungs— 
gtundlage.... Schon der Umſtand, daß es ſich um Erlebniſſe der 
Gottloſen handeln ſoll, beweiſt, daß wir nicht aus eigener Erfahrung 
reden“ (S. 162). Ferner: „Wenn wir z. B. die Lehre bom Zwiſchen⸗ 
zuſtand ablehnen, ſo tun wir es, weil dieſe Lehre auf dem anthropologi⸗ 
ſchen Dualismus ruht und dieſer anthropologiſche Dualismus unſerer 
Erfahrung widerſpricht“ (S. 202). Darum „werden wir allerdings 
nicht einfach nachſprechen, was uns im Neuen Teſtament begegnet“! 
Wir werden den Apoſteln vorhalten müſſen, daß ſie Ausſagen gemacht 
haben, die über die Grenzen der chriſtlichen Erfahrung hinaus liegen, 
Ausſagen, die unberechtigt ſind. übrigens will uns nicht einleuchten, 
warum Stange von keiner Erfahrungsgrundlage fiir die ewigen Höllen⸗ 
ſtrafen etwas wiſſen will, da er doch im vorhergehenden Paragraphen 
erklärt hatte, „daß wir für unſere Ausſagen über das Gericht der 
Scham eine Erfahrungsgrundlage haben“. Laſſen wir ein⸗ 
mal die Erfahrungstheologie gelten! Der Chriſt empfindet jetzt ſchon 
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etwas davon, was im Geridt mit ihm gefdehen wird. Er ſchmeckt jebt 
ſchon, twie freundlic) ber HErr ijt. Er erfahrt etwas von der himmli⸗ 
fen Seligkeit. Wber ebenfo gewif ijt, dak der Menſch ſchon in diefem 
Leben, in feinem anflagenden Gewiſſen, einen Vorſchmack der eigen 
Verdammnis hat. Das fagt uns Luther, auf Grund der Sdhrift: „Alſo 
ift nicht griger Leid denn empfindliches Leiden de Gewwiffens.... Und 
dies ift ein Tripflein oder Vorfdmad der hölliſchen Pein und ewigen 
Verdammnis” (4, 1661 f.). 

Weil Stange feine Theologie nicht aus der Schrift, fondern aus 
der eigenen Erfahrung ſchöpft, fo fann er un8 nichts Gewiſſes bieten. 
Das gefteht er felbjt gu. Urteilt er bon den Ausfagen der Apoftel, daf 
fie nicht andere find al8 , „Löſungsverſuche“, fo beanſprucht er fiir feine 
eigenen Ausſagen aud nicht mehr. Er redet von der ,,Problematif der 
Eschatologie“ (S. 204). Gleich das erſte Wort feiner Monographie 
fagt un8, was er und bieten will: „das Problem der letzten Dinge“ 
(6.1). Darum haben nicht nur die philofophifden Erirterungen des 
Buchs, jondern auch feine pofitiven Darlegungen feinen Wert fiir die 
Theologie. 

Stange ijt fein Schrifttheolog und darum fein Lutherſcher Theolog. 
Wahrend er fich meigert, „einfach nadgufpreden, was uns im Neuen 
Teftament begegnet”, fo erflart Luther, ,dak wir Katechumenen und 
Schüler der PropHeten uns rithmen, als die wir nachſagen und predigen, 
was wir bon den Propheten und Apofteln gehirt und gelernt, und aud 
gewiß find, daß es die Propheten gelehrt haben” (3, 1890). Stange 
fann nicht gu Luther zurückführen. Th. Engelder. 





The Inspiration of the New Testament. 


Inspiration is that miraculous, supernatural process by and 
through which God, specifically the Holy Spirit, at specified times 
and for specific purposes, caused certain men, the prophets of the Old 
Testament and the apostles (and evangelists) of the New Testament, 
to write down in words of human speech both such historical inci- 
dents as they were already familiar with and such other accounts of 
persons and events, together with immediate revelations concerning 
future events and the mysteries of salvation, as are a matter of His 
divine omniscience and wisdom alone, so that every possibility of 
error, not only in every main proposition with its discussion, but also 
in every subsidiary remark and incidental reference, was eliminated 
from the outset, while still in this breathing-in, which must be claimed 
for every word of the original documents, both the natural character- 
istics and temperaments and the acquired abilities of the various 
writers were employed in such a way as to produce that variety of 
style which gives to the Bible its wide and varied appeal. 
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Let us briefly analyze this definition. The word inspiration is 
found in the English translation of the Bible, in the well-known pas- 
sage 2 Tim. 3, 16, where, however, the Greek has no noun, the text 
reading: zdéoa yoayy #sdxvevotoc, where both the context and the 
usage of the Koine fully warrant the translation: All Scripture, or 
the whole Scripture, is God-breathed; for the adjective certainly car- 
ries the passive connotation. The process, although aseribed to God 
in general in the adjective, is specifically ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
in a great many passages of the Bible, as in 2 Sam. 23,2°(“The Spirit 
of the Lord spake by me, and His Word was in my tongue”), Mark 
18, 11 (“It is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost”), 2 Pet. 1, 21 
(“Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost”), 
1 John 5,6 (“It is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit 
is truth”). — In the present paper we have in mind as inspired writers 
the apostles (and evangelists) of the New Testament. These men 
were not constantly under the effect of this particular process of 
inspiration (as when Peter gave offense in the city of Antioch, Gal. 
2,14), but only at such times when they gave public testimony of the 
truth committed to them. It was then also that the specific purpose 
of the Holy Spirit was connected with their work, their preaching 
and writing, when their words were in truth the vehicle of the Spirit’s 
power. In many instances, as in matters of the life and ministry of 
Jesus and the founding and propagation of the Apostolic Church, the 
writers could speak from first-hand knowledge or from information 
obtained by eye-witnesses (Luke 1,1—4; John 19, 35—37; 1 John 1, 
1—4), and here the Spirit’s work consisted in eliminating every pos- 
sible error, both of memory and of reference, while in matters per- 
taining to the revelation of the mysteries of salvation as well as some 
concerning historical information both the contents and the form of 
the message was supplied by the Spirit (1 Cor. 2, 7—10; 11, 23; 15,3; 
Gal. 1,11.12). These facts imply as a matter of course and demand 
the belief in verbal inspiration; for the Holy Spirit did not inspire 
thoughts, but He gave His message in words (1 Cor.2,18; 1 Pet. 
2,21), and the proclamation of the Gospel was made in words, both 
oral and written. If the possibility of a mistake in subsidiary re- 
marks and incidental references were conceded, then the usage of 
Scripture and of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself must be repudiated, 
and the certainty of Gospel-preaching would be replaced by the sub- 
jective vagaries of a fallible human intellect. Yet in thus setting 
forth the truth of inspiration, we recognize and appreciate the fact 
that the Holy Spirit made the dialectical ability of Paul the vehicle 
of His message as He did the poetical inclination of Peter, that He 
utilized the blunt challenge of James as He did the simplicity and 
charm of John. Whether we are dealing with the utter simplicity of the 
narrative of Christ’s ministry or with the sublime utterances of some 
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of the New Testament letters, we ever and throughout have the same 
powerful evidence of truth, the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 


But why go to such lengths in defining the concept of inspiration 
and explaining its various implications? Because the number of men 
who, especially during the last century, and in the last decades with 
renewed force, have denied and are denying the truth of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, has been on the increase and also because the 
element of doubt in conservative circles, fostered by the idea that 
a subjective certainty alone would serve as a defense, has caused some 
uneasiness. With regard to the first point it will probably suffice to 
call attention to only two expressions found in the works of German 
theologians. Adolf Harnack writes (Dogmengeschichte, I, 343): “Die 
Annahme der Inspiration der Burcusr, die harmonistische Interpre- 
tation derselben, die Vorstellung von ihrer absoluten Suffizienz in 
bezug auf jede Frage, die auftauchen kann, und in bezug auf jedes 
Ereignis, welches sie berichten, das Recht uneingeschraenkter Kombi- 
nation von Stellen, die Annahme, dasz nichts in den Schriften gleich- 
gueltig ist, endlich die allegorische Deutung sind das unmittelbare 
und sofort zu konstatierende Ergebnis der Kanonisierung.” Surely 
strange words from a man who disavowed the higher criticism of the 
Tuebinger Schule, a strange mixture of conceptions that are not on 
the same level on the part of one who was an acknowledged master 
in the history of the early Church. On the other hand, the words 
of Deissmann (The New Testament in the Light of Modern Research, 
12.14) appear even more strange when he naively states: “Just as 
a stenographer receiving letters from a business man works quite 
mechanically, so were the apostles pens and pencils of the Holy Spirit. 
The dogma of verbal inspiration of every letter of the New Testa- 
ment, which rightly can be called mechanical inspiration, is now 
abandoned in all scientific theology.... We may say again, it is, not 
because it is a religious answer that we reject the theory of verbal 
inspiration nor because it speaks of inspiration, but rather because it 
conceives of inspiration as mechanical, and this mechanical concep- 
tion eliminates what is best in the evangelists and the apostles, their 
individuality. It degrades Paul, John, and all the others into mere 
writing-machines.” Evidently Deissmann does not understand the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration as it is held by Bible Christians, par- 
ticularly in the conservative part of the Lutheran Church. Of course, 
we cannot agree with such statements, just as we cannot accept the 
intuition theory of inspiration, that of mere divine direction and 
assistance, the illumination theory, the dictation theory, the dynamic 
theory, the theory of progressive revelation or that of a wider con- 
ception of inspiration, as promulgated by Goebel a few years ago. 
We hold that the inspiration also of the New Testament must be 
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conceived of as we have outlined it in our definition, with its expla- 
nation given above. 

We concede, of course, that there is a difficulty connected with 
the doctrine of inspiration as applied to the New Testament unlike the 
relatively easy explanation which conservative Christians have for the 
verbal inspiration of the Old Testament. For it is certain beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that 2 Tim. 3,16 safeguards the entire corpus 
of the Old Testament, if nothing more. It distinctly states that the 
entire Scripture is God-breathed. But this same truth is found ex- 
pressed in numerous passages of the New Testament, whose historical 
evidence can in any event not be gainsaid. The Old Testament is 
spoken of as a unit, as a definite entity, when the writers of the New 
Testament, including our blessed Savior Himself, call it Scripture, 
or the Scripture, (4) yoagy, John 7,38; 10,35; Acts 8,32; Rom. 4,3; 
Gal. 3,22; 4,30; Jas.2,8; 1 Pet.2,6; 2 Pet. 1, 20, also in the plural. 
the Scriptures, ai yoagai, Matt. 21, 42; 26,54; Mark 11, 49; Luke 
24,27; John 5, 39; Acts 17,2.11; 18, 24.28; 1 Cor. 15, 3, 4, the 
Holy Scriptures, év yoagais dyiats, Rom. 1,2, the prophetic Scriptures. 
dia te yoayaey xgopnuxdy, Rom. 16, 26, the Scriptures of the prophets, 
ai yoayai tH» xagoyyntay, Matt. 26, 56, also the Holy Writings, iega 
yodupara, 2 Tim. 3, 15, the oracles, or words, of God, ta Adyca tod Deod, 
Rom. 3, 2; Heb. 5,12; 1 Pet. 4,11, not to mention the passages in 
which the large divisions of the Old Testament are enumerated, as 
in Rom. 3, 21 (“the Law and the prophets”), Luke 16, 29.31 (“Moses 
and the prophets”), and Luke 24, 44 (“the Law of Moses, the prophets, 
and the Psalms”). These passages corroborate the truth of the inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament, even if they be regarded as mere his- 
torical documents. If we should want to add the mass of internal 
evidence from the Old Testament itself, the testimony would be truly 
overwhelming. 

But what evidence have we for the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment? How can we be sure of our ground? By what right may the 
ministers of the Word stand before their congregations speaking from 
texts taken from the New Testament and assert, “Thus saith the 
Lord” ? 

We have a number of clear and compelling reasons for our stand 
in accepting the inspiration of the New Testament. In the first place, 
the very choice and mission of the men whom the Lord chose to be 
His representatives and ambassadors to men indicate the fact that 
their inspiration could not be inferior to that of their predecessors, 
the prophets of old. The Lord plainly stated: “He that heareth you 
heareth Me, and he that despiseth you despiseth Me; and he that 
despiseth Me despiseth Him that sent Me,” Luke 10,16. Because He 
had sent these men, the Seventy, because they were His ambassadors, 
therefore their words, their message, were to be accepted as the full 
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truth. The same statement is found in the Lord’s assurance to His 
apostles on the evening of His resurrection: “Peace be unto you. As 
My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you,” John 20,21. This was 
in exact accordance with the words of His sacerdotal prayer, John 17, 
8.14.18: “I have given unto them the words which Thou gavest Me; 
and they have received them and have known surely that I came out 
from Thee, and they have believed that Thou didst send Me... . 
I have given them Thy Word As Thou hast sent Me into the 
world, even so have I also sent them into the world.” There would 
be no sense to all these statements if the Lord did not intend to 
convey thereby the assurance that His representatives would actually 
bring the full message of divine truth. The position of envoys was 
distinctly given to the apostles also in the special commission given 
to them on the day of Christ’s ascension: “Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth,” Acts 1,7. As envoys of the 
risen and ascended Lord the apostles required a full measure of the 
Spirit, also in presenting the facts of the redemption wrought by 
Christ, who was ever associated with their work. As Gaussen puts 
it (Theopneustia, 75): “If, then, the prophetic Spirit was necessary 
for the former men of God in order to show the Messiah under the 
shadows, was it not much more necessary for them, in order to their 
bringing Him out into the light and to their evidently setting Him 
forth as crucified among us, in such a manner that he that despiseth 
them despiseth Him (the Father), and he that heareth them heareth 
Him? Let one judge by all these traits what the inspiration of the 
New Testament behooved to have been compared with that of the 
Old; and let one say whether, while the latter was wholly and entirely 
prophetic, that of the New could be anything less.” 


In the second place, we cannot but see that the specific promises 
of Christ to His apostles are bound to give us an a prior basis of the 
inspiration of the New Testament. We take first those promises 
which gave to the envoys of the Lord the assurance of His presence 
and of His Spirit to give them the precise words which they were 
to employ on given occasions. In sending them out on their first 
preaching tour, the Lord told the newly chosen apostles: “When they 
deliver you up, take no thought how or what (d¢ # z/) ye shall speak; 
for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For 
it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh 
in you,” Matt. 10, 19. 20.- Another instance of a similar promise was 
when tens of thousands were gathered around the Lord to hear Him. 
It was at that time that He stated: “When they bring you unto the 
synagogs and unto magistrates and powers, take ye no thought how or 
what thing ye shall answer or what ye shall say; for the Holy Ghost 
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shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say,” Luke 12, 
11.12. And again, in the eschatological sayings of Jesus, we find the 
Lord’s promise: “Settle it therefore in your hearts not to meditate 
before what ye shall answer; for I will give you a mouth and wisdom 
which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist,” 
Luke 21, 14.15. “On these different occasions,” writes Gaussen, “the 
Lord assured His disciples that the fullest inspiration would regulate 
their language in the most difficult and important moments of their 
ministry. ... They behooved to cast themselves entirely on Him; 
it would be given them entirely; it would be given them by Jesus; 
it would be given them in the same hour; it would be given them in 
such a manner and in such plenitude that they should be able then 
to say that it was no more they, but the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
their Father, which spoke in them; and that then also it was not 
only an irresistible wisdom that was given them, it was a mouth.” 
(L. c., 76.) 

But we have also very specific promises concerning the speaking 
or teaching of the truth as given to the apostles. It is of this func- 
tion that the Lord speaks John 14,26: “But the Comforter, which is 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He shall 
teach you all things and bring all things to your remembrance what- 
soever I have said unto you.” The purpose of this teaching and 
testifying is given in the next part of the Lord’s last discourse, John 
15, 26.27: “But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father, He shall testify of Me; and ye also shall bear witness 
because ye have been with Me from the beginning.” Cp. John 14, 
16—18. Still more complete is the promise in John 16,13: “Howbeit, 
when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
truth; for He shall not speak of Himself, but whatsoever He shall 
hear, that shall He speak; and He will show you things to come.” 
And then the main object of all apostolic and Christian preaching is 
given: “He shall glorify Me; for He shall receive of Mine and shall 
show it unto you.” Rohnert (Inspiration der Heiligen Schrift, 24 f.) 
rightly says that these promises of the Lord fully guarantee not only 
the proper and adequate presentation of the divine truth of salvation, 
but also an unfailing historical faithfulness in remembering occur- 
rences and an ability to have prophetic visions and to foretell future 
events, as the Spirit gave them utterance. And all the promises of 
the Lord are summarized in His last instructions to His apostles, on 
the day of His ascension: “Ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” The special gift of the Holy Ghost was directly 
connected with their ambassadorial office, with their testifying of 
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Christ and His vicarious atonement. This much must be kept in 
mind with regard to the a priori basis of the inspiration of the New 
Testament. Men who were given such assurances, not merely of 
divine assistance, but of a direct communication of testimony, must 
be accepted as inspired witnesses of the saving truth. 


But we hasten to add here at once the a posteriori evidence for 
the inspiration of the New Testament, the evidence which gives us 
the assurance that the promise of the Savior according to His merci- 
ful intention and purpose could not fail, but was bound to be fulfilled. 
In His sacerdotal prayer, John 17, 18. 20. 21, the Lord says: “As 
Thou hast sent Me into the world, even so have I also sent them into 
the world. ... Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on Me through their word, that they all may 
be one.” If the word of the apostles, whether oral or written, had 
not been that of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, inspired throughout, 
then it would not have had the power to bring men to the knowledge 
of the truth, to faith in Christ and His redemption. It follows there- 
fore that wherever the word of the apostles is proclaimed, we are 
dealing with God’s inspired Word. The same conclusion must be 
drawn from Mark 16,14—16: “He appeared unto the Eleven as they 
sat at meat.... And He said unto them, Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 


baptized shall be saved.” The Gospel as preached by the apostles, by 
God’s promise, has the power to work faith in the hearts of men every- 
where; hence their word must have contained the power which comes 
by inspiration only. 


We now take up our third reason for believing in the inspiration 
of the New Testament; it is that contained in the testimony of the 
writers themselves. There can be no doubt in the mind of any un- 
prejudiced reader of the New Testament that the writers of the various 
letters and gospels were fully convinced, and that without any mor- 
bid strain of a false enthusiasm, that the promises of Christ were 
carried out in their own persons, that they operated with the 
idea of being filled with the Holy Spirit. In the resolutions of the 
so-called Apostolic Council of the year 49 A.D. we find the motiva- 
tion stated: “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ Acts 
15,28. And this motivation was satisfactory not only to the Chris- 
tians of Jewish antecedents, but to those from among the Gentiles as 
well, to whom the resolutions of this meeting were transmitted, Acts 
16,4. In the first letter written by Paul in an official capacity we find 
the statements: “When ye received the Word of God which ye heard 
of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, 
the Word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that believe,” 
1 Thess. 2,18. And again: “He therefore that despiseth, despiseth 
not man, but God, who hath also given unto us His Holy Spirit,” 
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.1 Thess. 4,8. About six years later the apostle wrote to the Christians 
of Corinth: “Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.... For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord that he may instruct Him? 
But we have the mind of Christ,” 1 Cor. 2, 13.16. In the fall of the 
year 57 the apostle wrote to the same congregation: “I told you 
before and foretell you, as if I were present, the second time; and 
being absent now, I write to them which heretofore have sinned and 
to all other, that, if I come again, I will not spare, since ye seek 
a proof of Christ speaking in me, which to you-ward is not weak, but 
is mighty in you,” 2 Cor. 13,2.3. But this same strain of alleging 
that it was Christ and the Holy Ghost who were teaching through 
him, is found also in the other letters of the great missionary apostle. 
With great earnestness and holy zeal he writes to the congregations 
of Galatia: “Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed.... But I certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which 
was preached of me is not after men. For I neither received it of 
men, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ,” 
Gal. 1, 8. 11.12, thus repeating what he had also told the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. 15,1.3: “Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein 
ye stand.... For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also 
received.” A very emphatic statement is also that found in Rom. 15, 
18.19: “For I will not dare to speak of any of those things which 
Christ hath not wrought by me to make the Gentiles obedient by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the power of 
the Spirit of God, so that from Jerusalem and round about unto 
Illyricum I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ.” If we turn 
to the letters of the first captivity, we find assertions which do not 
vary in any point from those of the preceding decade. Paul writes 
to the Ephesians: “Ye are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief Corner-stone,” or 
Key-stone, chap. 2,20; and in chap. 3,3—5: “How that by revelation 
He made known unto me the mystery (as I wrote afore in few words, 
whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my knowledge in the 
mystery of Christ) which in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men as it is now revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit.” So the apostle insists that his knowledge of the 
mystery of the Gospel, like that of the other apostles, is a gift of 
God, knowledge granted to the apostles as it was given to the prophets 
of old. And he is so sure of his ground that he speaks in a very sharp 
manner in 1 Tim. 6,3: “If any man teach otherwise and consent not 
to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
the doctrine which is according to godliness, he is proud, knowing 
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nothing.” This is not empty self-assertiveness, but it is the expres- 
sion of a conviction founded in the assurance of the Spirit, on the 
fact of inspiration. And Peter is no less sure of his ground when 
he writes, 1 Pet.1,12: “Unto whom it was revealed that not unto 
themselves, but unto us they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto you by them that have preached the Gospel unto you 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” So it is stated that 
the Gospel as preached to the Christians of Northern Asia Minor by 
the apostle and his coworkers was a product of the Holy Ghost given 
to the men of God for that purpose. 


But under this third reason, with its testimony of the writers 
themselves, we have also their statements regarding their actual 
writings. It was not merely the oral proclamation of the message of 
salvation for which the apostles and evangelists demanded the assent 
of their constituents, but specifically their written words, in the form 
of treatises and letters. In Rom. 1, 13 ff. St. Paul expresses his regrets 
that it had not been possible for him to come to Rome in person and 
so to bring the Christians of that city the Gospel-message; hence he 
writes them a letter containing the chief articles of the Christian 
doctrine. The oral and the written proclamation of the apostle are 
on the same level; both bring the same Word of God. For that 
reason he also admonishes the Thessalonians, 2 Thess. 2,15: “There- 
fore, brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by word or our epistle.” And the same position is 
taken by the other apostles, notably by St.John. He writes, 1 John 
1,1—4: “That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the Word of Life; . . . that which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you that ye also may have fellowship 
with us.... And these things write we unto you that your joy may 
be full.” In this case also oral proclamation and written message are 
placed on the same level. Cp. 1 John 2, 1.12—14. The same apostle, in 
transmitting to the seven congregations of Asia Minor the message 
of the ascended Lord, repeats his admonition time and again: “He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches,” Rev. 2,11, etc. And this is on the basis of the admonition 
and commission which he himself had received: “What thou seest 
write in a book and send it unto the seven churches which are in 
Asia,” Rev.1,11. That the written Word of God as put down on 
paper by His apostles had the same object as the spoken message 
appears throughout the letters of John, as in the well-known passage 
1 John 2, 12—14. 21.26. Of particular interest in this connection is 
1 John 5,13: “These things have I written unto you that believe on 
the name of the Son of God that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life and that ye may believe on the name of the Son of God.” This, 
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in turn, agrees exactly with John’s words in John 20, 30.31: “And 
many other signs, truly, did Jesus in the presence of His disciples 
which are not written in this book; but these are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, 
believing, ye might have life through His name.” Surely this is 
asserting in the strongest terms that these writings are the truth in- 
spired by God, carrying in themselves the conviction of God’s wisdom 
and power.— To this list of passages we might well add those in 
which, for example, St. Paul emphasizes that the things which he 
writes are not a lie, Gal. 1,20; that he does not handle the Word of 
God deceitfully, 2 Cor.4,2; that he speaks in Christ as of God, in 
the sight of Christ, 2 Cor.2,17; that he is separated unto the Gospel 
of Christ, Rom. 1,1; 15,19; that he, with his coworkers, is a minister 
of Christ and steward of the mysteries of God, 1 Cor. 4, 1; Eph. 
1,9; 8,3. It is because the apostles are so sure of their ground as 
the ambassadors of Christ that they demand for their proclamation 
the willing ears of their listeners and readers. St. Paul writes: “And 
my speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God,” 1 Cor. 2,4.5. And again: “If any man think himself to be 
a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I write 
unto you are the commandments of the Lord,” 1 Cor. 14, 37. And 
again: “Our Gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power and in the Holy Ghost and in much assurance,” 1 Thess. 1, 5. 
So much emphasis does the apostle place upon his letters, knowing 
that they are divinely inspired, that he charges the Thessalonians: 
“T charge you by the Lord that this epistle be read unto all the holy 
brethren,” 1 Thess. 5,27. The same thought underlies the statement 
in 2 Thess. 2,2: “That ye be not soon shaken in mind or be troubled, 
neither by spirit nor by word nor by letter as from us.” Just as 
evident is the conviction of the apostle from his remark to the Chris- 
tians at Colossae: “When this epistle is read among you, cause that 
it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans,” Col. 4,16.— A most 
instructive and stimulating passage, finally, is Luke 1, 1—4, where 
Luke sets forth the motivation of his treatise to his patron, the noble 
Theophilus. We shall revert to this passage once more; but in this 
connection certain expressions in this classical prolog may be noted, 
to wit: “Even as they delivered them unto us which from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, .. . having had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very beginning.” The 
last expression, in the Greek, is one word, évwdev, which may indeed 
be translated “from the beginning,” but has as its original conno- 
tation “from above,” as in John 3,3.7; 19,11; Jas.1,17; 8,15. 17. 
A few sentences from Gaussen are worth quoting at this point, when 
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he writes (op. cit., 86f.): “You see in fact that his [Luke’s] object 
there is to contrast the certainty and divinity of his own account with 
the uncertainty and the human character of those narrations which 
many had taken in hand to set forth on the facts connected with the 
Gospel — facts, he adds, most surely believed among us, that is to 
say, among the apostles and prophets of the New Testament.... And 
therefore, adds St. Luke, it seemed good to me also, having had per- 
fect understanding of all things from above, to write of them to thee 
in order. St. Luke had obtained this knowledge from above, that is 
to say, by the wisdom which comes from above ‘and which had been 
given him.’ It is very true that the meaning ordinarily attached to 
this last expression in this passage is ‘from the very first,’ as if instead 
of the word dvwiéev (from above) there were here the same words 
ax’ dezyfc (from the commencement), which we find in verse second. 
But it appears to us that the opinion of Erasmus, of Gomar, of Henry, 
of Lightfoot, and other commentators ought to be preferred as more 
natural.” The argument, if not absolutely conclusive, surely carries 
much weight, especially in connection with some further points 
which are to be introduced in favor of the gospels of Mark and Luke. 
This much is certain, and it should be noted with satisfaction, that 
the writers of the New Testament regarded themselves as the mouth- 
pieces of the Lord when they penned the treatises and letters which 
are contained in the New Testament canon. 


And still another point must be considered in connection with 
this third reason, of the testimony of the writers themselves, namely, 
that these men deliberately placed themselves and their writings on 
a level with the Old Testament writings. Certain passages seem to 
imply and to suggest, if not to force, the conclusion that the writers 
of the New Testament prepared their written messages on the basis 
of a specific command of God. This seems to be the import of 1 Cor. 
14,37: “The things that I write unto you are the commandments of 
the Lord.” In 2 Cor. 1,13 the same apostle writes: “We write none 
other things unto you than what ye read or acknowledge and, I trust, 
ye shall acknowledge even to the end.” Also in 2 Cor. 18,10: “There- 
fore I write these things being absent, lest, being present, I should 
use sharpness according to the power which the Lord hath given me 
to edification and not to destruction.” Peter speaks along the same 
lines: “This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you; in both 
which I stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 2 Pet. 3, 1. 
Also John, 1 Ep. 2,7: “Brethren, J write no new commandment unto 
you, but an old commandment which ye had from the beginning.” — 
To these passages we add others of the same kind, as 2 Pet. 3, 2: 
“That ye may be mindful of the words which were spoken before by 
the holy prophets and of the commandments of us, the apostles of 
the Lord and Savior.” Compare with this statement that of Jude 17: 
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“But, beloved, remember ye the words which were spoken before of 
the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.” These passages surely claim 
for the message of the apostles the same authority as that possessed 
by the writings of the prophets. But St. Paul speaks in the same 
strain. He writes Rom. 16,25—27: “Now, to Him that is of power 
to stablish you according to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery which was kept 
secret since the world began, but now is made manifest, and by the 
Scriptures of the prophets, according to the commandment of the 
everlasting God, made known to all nations for the obedience of faith, 
to God only wise, be glory through Jesus Christ forever!” Again, 
in Eph. 2,20: “And are built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets,” where St. Paul even puts the apostles in first place. Also 
in Eph. 3, 4.5: “How that by revelation He made known unto me the 
mystery ... whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my knowledge 
in the mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not made known 
unto the sons of men as it is now revealed unto His holy apostles 
and prophets by the Spirit.” Cp. 2 Tim.2,14. These surely are bold 
and comprehensive statements, and they would have little meaning if 
they could not be accepted in the spirit in which they were made, 
namely, that the writers of the New Testament were conscious of 
being on the same level with the prophets of old in the matter of 
inspiration. (To be concluded.) P. E. KrerzMann. 
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(Prolegomena.) 


The Nature and Constitution of Sacred Theology. 
10. Theology Considered as Doctrine. 

As theology, in its subjective sense, is the habitude, or ability, to 
teach the Word of God as set forth in Holy Scripture, in all its 
truth and purity, so Christian theology, in its objective sense, or 
conceived as doctrine, is nothing more and nothing less than the 
true and pure presentation of the doctrine of Holy Scripture. 1 Pet. 
4,11: “If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God.” Titus 
2, 7—10: “In doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, 
sound speech, that cannot be condemned, . . . showing all good fidelity, 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God, our Savior, in all things.” 
The claim of being a Christian theologian may be properly made only 
by such as teach nothing but Scripture doctrine. This doctrine, how- 
ever, is not drawn or developed from human reason, but is taken in all 
its parts alone from Holy Scripture. The function of the Christian 
theologian therefore consists merely in grouping in distinct para- 
graphs and chapters and under proper heads the various teachings 
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which Holy Scripture inculcates in its several passages on one given 
subject. If he applies synthesis and analysis, it is merely in the 
formal arrangement of the various Scripture doctrines. So far as 
the doctrines themselves are concerned, he allows them to stand, 
neither adding thereto, nor taking away from them, no matter whether 
they appear consistent with reason and experience or not. In this 
way the Christian theologian secures his “system of doctrine,” or his 
“dogmatic theology.” In accord with this principle the Lutheran 
theologian Pfeiffer writes (Thes. Herm., p.5): “Positive theology 
[dogmatic theology] is, rightly estimated, nothing else than Holy 
Scripture itself, arranged under proper heads in clear order; whence 
not even one member, not even the least, must be found in that body 
of doctrine which cannot be supported from Holy Scripture, rightly 
understood.” (Baier, I, 48. 76.) Luther very aptly calls all true theo- 
logians “catechumens and disciples of the prophets, who repeat and 
preach only what they have heard and learned from the prophets and 
apostles.” (St. L. Ed., ITI, 1890.) This faithful repetition (Nach- 
sagen) of the teachings of the prophets and apostles by the Christian 
theologian is to Luther a matter of so grave concern that he writes: 
“No other doctrine should be taught or heard in the Church than 
the pure Word of God, that is, Holy Scriptrue; or else let both 
teachers and hearers be damned.” (Cp. Pieper, Christl. Dogmatik, 


I, p. 56.) The same truth is expressed in the axiom: Quod non est 
biblicum, non est theologicum.” 


The Christian theologian must therefore exclude from his system 
of doctrine all opinions and speculations of men, and he must teach 
nothing but God’s own immutable truth and doctrine (doctrina 
divina) as it is exhibited in Holy Scripture (doctrina e Scriptura 
Sacra hausta). This demand is made by God Himself, Col. 2, 8: 
“Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ.” And this divine demand involves not merely the chief 
doctrines, on which man’s salvation depends directly, but all teach- 
ings of Holy Scripture, Matt. 28,20: “Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” In whatever matter Holy 
Scripture has spoken definitely, the Christian theologian must sup- 
press his own views, opinions, and speculations and adhere un- 
waveringly to the divine truths revealed in Holy Scripture. At no 
place is he permitted to inject into the body of divine truths his own 
imaginings and reasonings, and at no time must he allow his reason 
the prerogative of doubt, criticism, or denial, but every thought must 
everywhere be brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ, 
2 Cor. 10,5. That is the demand which God Himself makes on all 
who would serve Him as theologians; in every instance they are to 
attest and proclaim His Word, not their own. 
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All teachers of the Church who refuse to do this are not Chris- 
tian theologians, but false prophets and pseudapostles, against whose 
pernicious work God warns His saints. Jer. 23,16: “Hearken not 
unto the words of the prophets that prophesy unto you.... They 
speak a vision of their own heart and not out of the mouth of the 
Lord.” And in the New Testament this warning is reiterated with 
no less emphasis, 1 Tim. 6,4; 2 John 8—11; Rom. 16, 17, etc. Luther’s 
insistence on faithfulness in teaching God’s Word is well known. He 
writes: “If any one wishes to preach, let him keep silent with respect 
to his own words.” “Here in the Church he should not speak any- 
thing but the Word of this generous Host; otherwise it is not the 
true Church. Therefore he must say: ‘God speaks.’” (Cp. Pieper, 
Christl. Dogmatik, I, 60 ff.) 


Emphasizing the great truth that all doctrine taught in the 
Church must be divine doctrine, our Lutheran dogmaticians asserted 
that all theology proclaimed by the Christian theologian must be 
ectypal theology, or derived theology (theologia zxtvxoc), that is, a re- 
print or reproduction of archetypal theology (theologia doyzérvxoc), or 
original theology, as it is originally in God Himself. Hollaz explains 
these terms as follows (3. 4): “Archetypal theology is the knowledge 
which God has of Himself and which in Him is the model of that 
other theology, which is communicated to intelligent creatures. Ecty- 
pal theology is the knowledge of God and divine things communicated 
to intelligent creatures by God, after the pattern of His own theology.” 
(Doctr. Theol., p.16.) Modern rationalistic theology has rejected this 
distinction as useless and misleading; in reality, however, it is most 
profitable since it expresses the Scriptural truth that God’s ministers 
must speak only what their divine Master has revealed to them. 
Moreover, the distinction is Scriptural; for it declares very clearly 
that all true knowledge of God inheres originally and essentially in 
Him and that it is by divine grace that the knowledge which is 
necessary for man’s salvation has been revealed by Him to His 
prophets and apostles. Matt.11,27: “No man knoweth the Son but 
the Father, neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” To ectypal theology 
belongs also the natural knowledge of God, which man derives either 
from the Law written in his heart or from the works of God, Rom. 
1,19 ff.; 2,14.15. Also this natural knowledge of God man owes to 
God’s self-revelation, Acts 14,17; 17, 26.27. Nevertheless this natural 
knowledge of God, while true and useful in its place, is not sufficient 
to save sinners since it does not include the Gospel of God’s grace in 
Christ Jesus. For this reason the only ectypal theology which may 
constitute the source of the Christian religion is that of Holy Scrip- 
ture, or the written Word of God. Whatever is beyond, and contrary 
to, Holy Scripture does not correspond to archetypal theology and is 
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condemned by Scripture as vain talking (uataodoyfa), 1 Tim. 1, 6: 
“From which some, having swerved, have turned aside unto vain 
jangling.” 

The paramount truth that all doctrine taught in the Church 
must needs be Scripture doctrine has been all but universally dis- 
carded by modern rationalistic theologians. The present-day “scien- 
tific theology” no longer recognizes Holy Scripture as the only source 
and norm of the Christian faith; on the contrary, it regards the 
identification of Christian theology with the doctrine of Scripture 
as an “abnormality” and a “repristination of a discarded theological 
viewpoint.” Nitzsch-Stephan writes: “No one bases his dogmatics 
any longer in the old Protestant way on the norma normans, i. e., 
Holy Scripture.” (Cp. Pieper, Christl. Dogmatik, I, 65.) In place of 
Holy Scripture modern rationalistic theology accepts as the norm and 
standard of faith the dictates of human reason, more or less disguised 
under the terms “Christian consciousness,” “Christian experience,” 
“Christian self-assurance,” etc., while loyalty to the Word of God is 
denounced as “Biblicism,” “Intellectualism,” etc., which is said to 
produce a “mere intellectual Christianity,” “a dead orthodoxy with- 
out inner warmth,” ete. (Cp. Pieper, Christl. Dogmatik I, 70 ff.) 

However, in demanding for itself these unscriptural norms, 
modern rationalistic theology only deceives itself, as even only a super- 
ficial consideration of the matter will show. Thus, for example, 
Christian experience can in no way serve as a source or norm of faith 
since the true Christian experience is never prior to Holy Scripture, 
but depends upon, and follows, its acceptance; that is to say, only 
he who believes the Word of God as set forth in Holy Scripture ex- 
periences in his heart both the terror of guilt and the comfort of 
grace. As a person studies and accepts the divine Law, he becomes 
convinced that he is a sinner; as he studies and accepts the Gospel, 
he becomes convinced that his sin is forgiven through faith in Christ. 
In short, there is no true Christian experience of sin and grace with- 
out the means of grace, or the Word of God. This is the true reason 
for Christ’s emphatic command that “repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name among all nations,” Luke 24, 47. 
(Cp. also Acts 26, 20.) Thus the Christian experience becomes actual 
only through the preaching and acceptation of the Word of God, or, 
we may say, the Word of God is the only means by which the Holy 
Ghost works the Christian experience of repentance and faith, Rom. 
7,7; 1,16.17. On the other hand, where the Word of God is not 
preached, there is no true Christian experience. The proof for this 
truth is furnished by the very advocates of Christian experience as 
a faith norm. Schleiermacher, for example, who‘insisted upon Chris- 
tian experience as a norm of faith, rejected the central doctrine of 
Christianity by denying the vicarious atonement of Christ and con- 
sequently also the doctrine of justification by grace through faith. 
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Schleiermacher’s experience moved him ultimately to rely on his good 
works for salvation. But such an experience, as it is evident, is not 
Christian, but carnal, rationalistic, and paganistic, in short, the very 
opposite of Christianity. 

So also the “Christian faith” or the “Christian consciousness” 
can in no way serve as a source and standard of Christian theology; 
for just as the “Christian experience,” so likewise the “Christian 
faith” or the “Christian consciousness” results from faithful accep- 
tance of Holy Scripture. Now, since the “Christian faith” is the 
fruit of Holy Scripture, it can never be the source and norm of 
Christian theology, just as little as the apple growing on a tree can 
be its own cause or source. But just as the apple is produced by the 
tree, so the Christian faith is produced by Holy Scripture; it is 
found only where Holy Scripture is adhered to and believed. Rom. 
10,17: “Faith cometh by hearing.” John 17, 20: “Who believe 
through their Word.” Hence every “Christian faith” or every “Chris- 
tian conscionsness” which is not rooted in the Word of God, but pre- 
sumes to judge the Word of God, is not Christian, but carnal and 
antichristian, 1 Tim.6,3. What Luther writes on this score is cer- 
tainly true and deserves conscientious consideration. He says: 
“Faith teaches, and holds to, the truth; for it clings to Scripture, 
which neither lies nor deceives. Whatsoever does not have its origin 
in Scripture most assuredly comes from the devil.” Those who would 
make the “Christian faith” or the “Christian consciousness” a norm 
of faith would do well to heed this severe, but correct judgment. Our 
Savior declares: “If ye continue in My Word, then are ye My dis- 
ciples indeed.” Such statements as these settle the question so far 
as the Christian theologian is concerned; his discipleship as also his 
theology is grounded only on God’s Word and on nothing else, for 
whatever theology is not of Scripture is carnal theology, as the ra- 
tionalistic theology of all subjective, or “I-theologians,” proves, from 
Aquinas, Scotus, and Schleiermacher down to the present-day Mod- 
ernists. Wherever the Word of God is not being accepted in its 
truth and purity, rationalism reigns and destroys. 

Moreover, the “regenerate heart,” or the “regenerate I,” cannot 
serve as a source or norm of the Christian faith, since a person is 
truly “regenerate” only as long as he, with simple faith, believes Holy 
Scripture, Mark 16,15.16: “He that believeth not shall be damned.” 
The “regenerate heart” which modern rationalistic theologians would 
set up as a standard of faith is, in the final analysis, the carnal and 
unbelieving mind of an unregenerate person, rising in rebellion 
against the mysteries of the faith. This is proved by the fact that 
practically all who would make their “regenerate heart” a norm of 
faith deny both the inspiration and the infallibility of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Such an outrage, however, no truly regenerate heart will 
perpetrate. 
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From all this it is clear that all theologians who reject Holy 
Scripture as the only source and standard of faith have fallen into 
the error of a most pernicious self-delusion. Their very insistence 
upon another source and norm outside Holy Scripture proves the 
spirit of unbelief by which their minds, either consciously or un- 
consciously, are actuated. Rationalistic theology demands other 
norms than the Word of God, just because it is rationalistic and 
unchristian. The believing child of God says with Samuel: “Speak; 
for Thy servant heareth,” 1 Sam. 3,10. Only blind unbelief and 
wicked rebellion against God presume to judge His Word by estab- 
lishing norms of faith in opposition to the revealed divine truth. 

Modern rationalistic theology prides itself on its true evaluation 
of the “historical character” of the Christian religion. But orthodox 
theology has never denied this “historical character”; in fact, the 
historicity of Christianity has been always asserted by believing the- 
ologians just because of their firm faith in Holy Scripture. Yea, just 
because of their faith in the “historical character” of the Christian 
religion they are opposed to all norms which are put forth against 
Holy Scripture. For “historical Christianity” can be learned only 
from the Bible, not from any other source. Tradition cannot reveal 
it to us, nor can human reason originate it. Only what Christ and 
His holy apostles tell us of the Christian religion in the holy Bible 
is “historical Christianity.” The “historical Christ” whom modern 
rationalistic theologians wish to construct outside Holy Scripture and 
the “historical Christianity” which they desire to build up apart from 
Holy Scripture are both alike unhistorical and false, for they are 
figments of their unbelieving minds. For the true “historical Chris- 
tian religion” we must rely solely on the Bible, Matt. 28, 19.20; John 
8, 31.32; 17,20; Eph. 2, 20. 

In short, rationalistic theology is a product of unbelief and as 
such intrinsically false, ungodly, and unscriptural. Our divine Lord 
invariably affirmed, “It is written”; modern rationalistic theologians 
reject that formula with contempt and substitute for it their own 
subjective opinion, “I believe,” and, “I think.” Thus they teach their 
own word, not the Word of God. Modern rationalistic theology can 
be cured of its ingrained falsity only by returning to Holy Scripture 
and by adopting Luther’s fundamental principle: “Omnis fiducia 
vana est, quae non nititur Verbo Dei. Deus solo suo Verbo voluit 
suam voluntatem, sua consilia deformari nobis, non nostris con- 
ceptionibus et imaginationibus.” (St. L. Ed., VI, 70; ITI, 1417.) 


11. Divisions of Theology Conceived as Doctrine. 
Theology, considered objectively, is Christian doctrine, or Bible 
doctrine, which, as we have seen before, is inspired in all its parts, 
80 that in the whole Bible there is not a single teaching which is not 
divinely given and useful for salvation. Nevertheless, while it is 
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the scope and purpose of the entire Bible to save sinners from eternal 
perdition, distinctions must be made between the various Bible doc- 
trines regarding their special function and importance. We thus 
speak of: 1. Law and Gospel; 2. fundamental and non-fundamental 
doctrines; 3. theological problems, or open questions. 


1. Law anp GosPEL. 

The distinction between Law and Gospel is one made by Holy 
Scripture itself. For while at times the term Law is used for the 
entire Word of God or every revealed truth in Holy Scripture 
(Ps. 1,2; 19,7; 119, 97), nevertheless this term, in its proper and 
narrow sense, has a distinct meaning, which properly does not apply 
to the whole revealed Word of God. So, too, the term Gospel is some- 
times applied to the entire doctrine of the Bible (Mark 16, 15. 16; 
1,1; 1,15; Rom. 2,16; Matt. 28, 19. 20); yet in its strict sense this 
term denotes a definite message, which must not be identified with the 
entire Scripture content. Therefore, properly or strictly speaking, 
the Law is not Gospel, nor is the Gospel Law, but the two are 
opposites. Accurate definitions of them will readily prove this. Thus 
the Formula of Concord defines the Law: “The Law is properly 
a divine doctrine, which teaches what is right and pleasing to God 
and reproves everything that is sin and contrary to God’s will.” The 
same confession defines the Gospel in its narrow sense as follows: 
“The Gospel is properly such a doctrine as teaches what man who has 
not observed the Law and therefore is condemned by it is to believe, 
namely, that Christ has expiated, and made satisfaction for, all 
sins and has obtained and acquired for him, without any merit of his, 
forgiveness of sins, righteousness that avails before God, and eternal 
life.” (Form. of Conc., Ep. V, 2.4.) These definitions are Scriptural 
and nicely show the radical difference between the Law and the 
Gospel. How essential this difference is, is obvious from the fact that 
Holy Scripture expressly excludes the Law from the province of sal- 
vation. Its pronouncement is: “By grace are ye saved, ... not of 
works,” Eph. 2,8.9. “Therefore by the deeds of the Law there shall 
no flesh be justified,” Rom. 3,20. “Therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith, without the deeds of the Law.” v. 28. 

This distinction between the Law and the Gospel, which is so 
clearly taught in Holy Scripture, the Christian theologian must con- 
scientiously observe and neither weaken the condemning force of the 
Law nor diminish the saving comfort of the Gospel. He must declare 
without qualification the whole guilt and condemnation of sin which 
the Law reveals, Ezek. 3,18.19: “When I say unto the wicked, Thou 
shalt surely die, and thou give him not warning nor speakest to warn 
the wicked from his wicked way to save his life, the same wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity, but his. blood will I require at thine hand.” 
So also the Christian theologian must proclaim fully and without any 
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qualification the whole consolation of the Gospel with its matchless 
offer of divine grace, pardon, and eternal life. Matt. 11,28: “Come 
unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 1 Cor.2,2: “For I determined not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” Unless the Law and the 
Gospel are thus preached as two distinct and cantradictory doctrines 
(plus quam contradictoria), the Christian religion is eviscerated of 
its distinct content, is paganized through the introduction of work- 
righteousness as a cause of salvation, and is rendered incapable of 
saving sinners. The sinner indeed needs the Law in order that he 
may know his sin and the condemnation of God which rests upon him 
because of his sin; but he needs the Gospel in order that he may 
know divine grace, which through Christ Jesus has fully removed his 
sin and offers to him forgiveness of all sins. Gal.3,10: “Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things which are written in 
the Book of the Law to do them.” Gal. 3,13: “Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the Law, being made a curse for us.” Whenever 
the Law with its condemnation is weakened and sinners are taught 
to rely for salvation on the works of the Law, even in part only, also 
the Gospel is being corrupted, since a weakened Law means a weakened 
Gospel. The final result is that the sinner is robbed of the salvation 
which is offered in the Gospel; for this offer is received only by those 
who implicitly trust in its divine promises and cast themselves on 
God’s mercy, in short, by those who absolutely repudiate the error of 
salvation by works. Gal. 5,4: “Christ is become of no effect unto 
you whosoever of you are justified by the Law; ye are fallen from 
grace.” Gal. 3,10: “As many as are of the works of the Law are 
under the curse.” As the Law must forever remain the “ministry of 
condemnation,” 2 Cor. 3, 9, so the Gospel must forever remain the 
“ministration of righteousness.” For a person is a Christian only in 
so far as he comforts himself against the terrors of conscience with 
the free and full promise of forgiveness “without the deeds of 
the Law.” 


This fundamental truth requires special emphasis to-day in view 
of the fact that both Romanism and modern Protestant sectarianism 
have discarded the Scriptural distinction between Law and Gospel 
and have mingled the two into each other. (Cp. Pieper, Christliche 
Dogmatik, I, 84 ff.) The reason for this is obvious. Both Romanism 
and modern sectarianism are basically paganistic, since they insist 
upon work-righteousness as a condition of salvation. However, where 
work-righteousness is consistently taught, the distinction between the 
Law and the Gospel must be eliminated, and each is deprived of its 
distinctive character. Salvation by works has room only in that type 
of theology which affirms that sin is not as hideous as Holy Scripture 


Pictures it and that divine grace is not as glorious as the Gospel pro- 
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claims it. In other words, the paganistic error of salvation by work- 
righteousness is possible only if neither the Law nor the Gospel is 
taught in its truth and purity. Against this pernicious corruption 
of God’s holy Word let every true theologian be warned. Our divine 
Lord says: “Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least com- 
mandments and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven.” And St. Paul writes: “But though we or an 
angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed,” Gal. 1, 8. — With 
regard to the use of the Law and the Gospel the following distinctions 
must be conscientiously observed : — 

1. Knowledge of sin must be taught from the Law; however, 
forgiveness of sin must be taught from the Gospel. Rom. 3, 20: 
“Therefore by the deeds of the Law there shall no flesh be justified.” 
Rom. 1, 16.17: “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.... For 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith, as 
it is written, The just shall live by faith.” All who teach forgiveness 
of sin from the Law or on the basis of work-righteousness are not 
Christian theologians, but pseudapostles, Gal. 5,4. “I would they were 
even cut off which trouble you,” Gal. 5,12. Because by the Law there 
is knowledge of sin, it must be preached to secure sinners, who, filled 
with carnal pride, refuse to admit their guilt. Rom. 3,19: “That 
every mouth may be stopped and all the world may become guilty be- 
fore God.” On the other hand, the Gospel must be proclaimed to 
contrite hearts, that is, to penitent sinners, humbled by the Law, who 
seek salvation as a free gift and without any assertion of even the 
least merit of their own. Luke 4,18: “He hath anointed Me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent Me to heal the broken-hearted.” 
It is needless to say that the right apportionment of Law- and Gospel- 
preaching must remain a matter of pastoral wisdom. Nevertheless 
the true minister of Christ is a Gospel preacher and will therefore 
not deny his hearers a full and overrunning measure of Gospel 
comfort. 

2. By means of the Law the Christian theologian teaches what 
good works are; but by means of the Gospel he produces true joy 
and zeal to do good works, Matt. 15,1—6; 22, 35—40; 19, 16—22; 
Rom. 12,1; Gal. 5, 24—26; Eph. 6, 5—10; 2 Cor. 8, 8. 9, etc. These 
diverse functions of the Law and the Gospel have been fittingly ex- 
pressed by the axiom: Lex praescribit; evangelium inscribit. Luther 
writes: “A legalistic preacher compels by threats and punishments; 
a preacher of grace calls forth and moves by showing divine goodness 
and mercy.” (St. L. Ed., XII, 318.) 

3. The Law checks sin only outwardly, while it increases sin in- 
wardly; but the Gospel, by converting the sinner, destroys sin both 
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inwardly and outwardly. Rom. 7,5: “For when we were in the flesh, 
the motions of sin, which were by the Law, did work in our members 
to bring forth fruit unto death.” V.6: “But now we are delivered 
from the Law, that being dead wherein we were held, that we should 
serve in newness of spirit and not in the oldness of the letter.” V.14: 
“Sin shall not have dominion over you; for ye are not under the 
Law, but under grace.” This important truth is stated in the axiom: 
“Lex necat peccatorem, non peccatum; evangelium necat peccatum, 
non peecatorem.” Luther writes: “Hence, whosoever knows well this 
art of distinguishing between Law and Gospel, him place at the head 
and call him a doctor of Holy Scripture.” (St. L. Ed. IX, 802.) 


2. FUNDAMENTAL AND Non-FUNDAMENTAL DOocTRINES. 


The doctrines of Holy Scripture have been fittingly divided into 
fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines. The purpose of this 
division is not to discard certain teachings of the Word of God as 
practically unimportant or unnecessary. Such a procedure would be 
in direct opposition to Scripture itself. Matt. 28,20: “Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” Rom. 15, 4: 
“For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our 
learning that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.” According to these words, God demands of the 
Christian theologian that he teach the entire Scriptural content, add- 
ing nothing and taking away nothing. Nevertheless the distinction 
of which we here speak is fully Scriptural and serves an excellent 
purpose. It helps the Christian theologian to recognize and dis- 
tinguish those doctrines of God’s Word which “are so necessary to 
be known that, when they are not known, the foundation of faith is 
not savingly apprehended or retained.” (Hollaz.) In other words, 
the fundamental doctrines are those “which cannot be denied con- 
sistently with faith and salvation because they are the very founda- 
tion of the Christian faith.” (Quenstedt.) Im order that we may 
understand this, we must remember that not everything which Holy 
Scripture teaches is the object or foundation of justifying and saving 
faith. For instance, we are not saved by believing that David was 
king or that the Pope at Rome is the great Antichrist. However, the 
Christian theologian does not for that reason deny these facts, for 
they are based upon God’s infallible Word. But these truths which 
the theologian accepts as such are non-fundamental as far as saving 
faith is concerned. Saving faith is faith in the forgiveness of sin 
through the vicarious atonement of Jesus Christ, or trust in God’s 
justification of a sinner without the works of the Law, for Christ’s 
sake. That is the essence of the Christian religion, the foundation 
on which the entire Christian hope is built. Of this essence and 
foundation nothing can be removed without destroying the whole 
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Christian religion. Any one who denies even a particle of this fun- 
damental doctrine is outside the pale of the Christian Church. Lu- 
ther says very correctly: “This doctrine [of justification by faith] 
is the head and corner-stone, which alone begets, nourishes, builds 
up, preserves, and protects the Church, and without this doctrine the 
Church of God cannot exist one hour.” (St. Louis Ed., XIV, 168.) 
Again: “As many in the world as deny it [justification by faith] 
are either Jews, or Turks, or papists, or heretics.” (St. Louis Ed., 
IX, 29.) Because of its paramount importance our Lutheran dog- 
maticians have called the doctrine of justification by grace through 
faith in Christ’s vicarious satisfaction “the most fundamental of all 
doctrines” (omnium fundamentalissimum). 

The doctrine of justification by grace through faith in Christ’s 
atonement, however, presupposes and includes other fundamental doc- 
trines. These are — 

1. The doctrine of sin and its consequences. All who deny the 
Scriptural doctrine of sin cannot have saving faith because saving 
faith is implicit trust in God’s gracious forgiveness of sin. The true 
Christian believes that all his sins, both original and actual, are fully 
pardoned for Jesus’ sake. In other words, he believes both the divine 
Law, which condemns sin, and the divine Gospel, which pardons sin. 
Both doctrines, the doctrine of sin and that of forgiveness of sin, are 
fundamental. This truth our Savior affirms when He says that “re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sins should be preached in His name 
among all nations,” Luke 24,47. According to Christ’s direction the 
preaching of repentance for sin, or of contrition, must precede the 
preaching of forgiveness. Our divine Lord further illustrates this 
great truth by the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. The 
Pharisee, who did not believe the Scriptural doctrine of sin and who 
therefore did not regard himself as a sinner, could not be justified; 
in his opinion he had no need of justification and forgiveness. The 
publican, on the other hand, believed the fundamental doctrine of 
sin, declared himself guilty and lost, and, trusting in divine grace, 
received forgiveness through faith. In short, saving faith can exist 
only in a contrite heart, that is, in a heart which is terrified and sorry 
because of its sin. Is. 66,2: “To this man will I look, even to him 

that is poor and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at My Word.” 
Is. 57,15: “I dwell with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 
Ps. 34,18: “The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart 
and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.” Op. Ps. 51, 16. 17; Luke 
4, 18; Matt. 11, 28. Hence we rightly classify the doctrine of sin 
among the fundamental doctrines of Holy Scripture. 
2. The doctrine of the Person of Christ. The doctrine of the 
Person of Christ is fundamental because saving faith is trust in the 
divine-human Redeemer who died for the sins of the world. For this 
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reason the denial both of Christ’s true deity and of His true humanity 
makes saving faith impossible. Our divine Lord very severely dis- 
countenanced the opinions of those who regarded Him as John the 
Baptist, Elias, Jeremias, or as one of the prophets and required of 
His disciples that they believe in Him as “the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” Matt. 16, 13—17; cp. also 1 John 1, 1—4. Modern 
rationalistic theology, which denies the true deity of Christ and 
ascribes deity to Him only honoris causa (cp. Ritschl’s declaration: 
“In our judgment we ascribe to Him the value of a God”), is not 
Christian, but Unitarian and so extra ecclesiam; that is to say, the 
doctrine of God which modern rationalistic theology inculcates is 
essentially paganistic, for it rejects the true God of the Bible. It is 
self-evident that true faith in the divine Christ must include also 
faith in the Triune God. In other words, the true Christian who 
believes in the deity of Christ believes also that the true God is 
none other than the wnus Deus, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; for 
without faith in the Father no one can believe in the Son, Matt. 
16,17; 11,27; and again, without the Holy Ghost no one can call 





























































































] Jesus Lord, 1 Cor. 12, 3; Rom. 8, 15; John 16, 13—15. The Scrip- 
e tural doctrine of the Holy Trinity is therefore as fundamental as is 
that of the deity of Christ. — However, also the doctrine of Christ’s 
e true humanity is fundamental; for the denial of Christ’s substantial 
2 humanity (cp. the error of the Docetae) implies the denial of His 
1e actual suffering and death. Saving faith is trust in the vicarious 
ne atonement of the theanthropie Christ (#savPewzoc), John 1, 14—17: 
he “The Word was made flesh; ... and of His fulness have all we re- 
118 ceived grace for grace.... Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
he Hence we rightly classify among the fundamental doctrines of the 
ho Christian religion the doctrines of the Holy Seay, of Christ’s true 
ad; deity, and of His true humanity. 
rhe 8. The doctrine of Christ’s vicarious atonement. Saving faith 
of is faith in Christ, not merely as a Teacher of the divine Law or as 
ace, an Ensample of Virtue or as the “Ideal Man,” as modernistic theology 
xist claims, but it is faith in Christ as “the Mediator between God and 
ory man,” who has given His life as a ransom for many, and the “Lamb 
mnt of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,” 1 Tim. 2, 5.6; Matt. 
ee 20, 28; Eph. 1, 7; John 1, 29. All who decline to put their trust in 
rit. the vicarious satisfaction of Christ (Is. 58,1—6) are obliged to trust 
neart for reconciliation and pardon in their own good works and thus sever 
Luke themselves from the grace of God secured by Christ’s substitutionary 
f sin death, Gal. 5,4. That is true of all who depart from the Scriptural 
doctrine of justification by grace through faith and reject the sola 
f pe: gratia and the sola fide. The Semi-Pelagianist, the Arminianist, and 
n tne 





the synergist, if they consistently hold to their error, are as much 
ettra ecclesiam as is the rationalist and the Modernist. The warning 
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of the Apology is well in place: “But most of those errors which our 
adversaries defend, overthrow faith, as their condemnation of the 
article concerning the remission of sins, in which we say that the 
remission of sins is received by faith. Likewise it is a manifest and 
pernicious error when the adversaries teach that men merit the re- 
mission of sins by love to God prior to grace. In the place of Christ 
they set up their works, orders, masses, just as the Jews, the heathen, 
and the Turks intend to be saved by their works.” (Art. IV, 22.) If 
within those churches that teach the paganistic doctrine of work- 
righteousness individual persons still remain Christians, this is due 
to the paramount grace of God, as the Apology rightly reminds: 
“Therefore, even though Popes or some theologians and monks in the 
Church have taught us to seek remission of sins, grace, and right- 
eousness through our own works and to invent new forms of worship, 
which have obscured the office of Christ and have made out of Christ, 
not a Propitiator and Justifier, but only a Legislator, nevertheless the 
knowledge of Christ has always remained with some godly persons.” 
(Art. ITI, 271.) 

4. The doctrine of the Word of God. The Word of God, that is, 
the external Word of the holy Gospel, which Christ commanded His 
blessed apostles to preach and teach to all nations (Matt. 28, 19. 20; 
Mark 16, 15.16) and which is set forth in Holy Scripture, is both the 
object and the means of saving faith. It is the object of saving faith 
because saving faith believes the Gospel, Mark 1, 15; Rom. 1, 1. 2; 
it is the means of saving faith, since saving faith is engendered only 
through the Gospel, Rom. 10, 17; 1, 16; John 17, 20; Jas. 1, 18. 
Every “faith” that is not produced through the Word of God is not 
faith, but a figment of the mind or fancy. Such faith Luther rightly 
styles “faith in the air.” True, saving faith is always God-made, 
never man-made, 1 Tim. 6, 3. 1 Cor. 2,1—5: “That your faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” For this 
reason the doctrine of the Word of God is likewise a fundamental 
doctrine. The penalty of the rejection of the Gospel is damnation, 
Mark 16, 15. 16. 

5. The doctrine of the resurrection. Modern rationalistic the- 
ology discards the Scriptural doctrine of the resurrection, denying 
both Christ’s glorious resurrection and the resurrection of all the 
dead. In place of the resurrection it teaches the immortality of the 
soul. Holy Scripture, however, affirms that the denial of the resur- 
rection involves the denial of the entire Gospel of Christ, 1 Cor. 15, 
12—19. Those who deny the resurrection it unqualifiedly condemns 
as having made shipwreck of their faith and erred concerning the 
truth, 1 Tim. 1, 19. 20; 2 Tim. 2, 17. 18. Hymenaeus and Alexander, 
who denied the doctrine of the resurrection, were delivered by St. Paul 
“unto Satan that they may learn not to blaspheme.” The denial of 
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the resurrection is therefore tantamount to blasphemy of Christ. It 
is for this reason that we classify the doctrine of the resurrection 
among the fundamentals of the Christian religion. 

When we speak of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion, we mean, of course, these doctrines as they are presented in 
Holy Scripture, not the dogmatic formulation of these teachings or 
the dogmas of the Church. Dogmas may be faulty; the teachings 
of Holy Scripture are infallible. Nevertheless it must be borne in 
mind that, whenever the doctrines of Holy Scripture have been for- 
mulated correctly, the rejection of such dogmas or creeds is nothing 
less than the rejection of Holy Scripture itself. Thus Modernists 
who reject the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene Creed or the Athanasian 
Creed reject the very Word of God, because the doctrines expounded 
and defended in these confessions are the teachings of Holy Scripture. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER. 
(To be continued.) 
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Schreibfehler in den Büchern Samuels. 


Da der Hebraifde und griechiſche Tert der Heiligen Schrift, wie 
wir ihn in unfern jebigen Bibelausgaben bor uns haben, das injpirierte 
Wort Gottes ijt, und gwar auf Grund wörtlicher Cingebung, das jteht 
fiir jeden lutheriſchen Theologen von vornherein feft. Dak aber diefe 
Inſpiration aud) die mafforetijden Punkte mit einſchließe, wie man in 
reformierten Kreiſen guerft behauptete, und daß fie auch alle Schreib⸗ 
febler bis auf diefen Tag ausſchließe, das find Annahmen, die ſich ein- 
fad nicht mit den uns vorliegenden Tatfachen vereinbaren laffen. Die 
Manner, die im Laufe der Yabrhunderte die Abſchriften der heiligen 
Bücher beforgten, waren gewöhnliche, oft fogar verhältnismäßig unz 
gelehrte Menſchen, die darum auch leicht irren fonnten, befonder3 in 
einem rein menfdliden und darum gum Teil mechanifdjen Unter- 
nehmen, twie es das Abfdreiben bon Texten nun einmal ijt. Wollten 
Wir die Möglichkeit und das tatjadlice Vorhandenfein von Schreib⸗ 
feblern leugnen, fo würden tir gelegentlid) mit der Schwierigkeit von 
Scheinwiderſprüchen gu rechnen haben. 

Diefe Tatſachen fennen wir, und mit ihnen redjnen wir, indem wir 
die Grundjage einer fonfervativen Hermeneutif gur Anwendung bringen. 
Es ift namlid ein gewaltiger Unterfdied zwiſchen wirklicher, verniinf- 
tiger Textkritik und der in mandjen Rreifen noch heute üblichen Ron- 
jetturaltritif gu beadhten. Grftere geht rein objeftiv gu Werke, indem 
fie fic lediglich bemüht, „über die urfpriinglice Geftalt des Tertes fich 
Gewißheit gu verfdaffen” (Fiirbringer); letztere geht mit fubjeftivem 
Vorurteil an die Berftiidelung des Tertes, und gwar meiftens im 
Sntereffe der höheren Kritik. 
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Es wird gewiß feinem Menfden, der mit der Sachlage vertraut ijt, 
einfallen, bem großen Reformator Luther Mangel an Reſpekt vor der Hei⸗ 
ligen Schrift gur Lajt legen gu wollen. Und doch hat diefer gang offen 
Textkritik geiibt, in gang unbefangener Weife. So ſchreibt er mit Bezug 
auf Apoft. 13,20: „Daher ijt es ein offenbarer Irrtum in der Apojtel- 
geſchichte, Rap. 18, durd einen Fehler der Schreiber. Die lateinifde 
iiberfebung ijt zweifach falſch, weil fie 450 Sabre febt bor den Ridtern 
während der Austeilung des Landes und zwingt den Lyra, bis in die 
Sabre Iſaaks guriidgugehen. Der griechiſche Text aber ift verfälſcht 
durch Yrrtum de Sehreiber3, der fich leicht gutragen fonnte, indem er 
tetoaxootorc für tocaxooios ſchrieb.“ (XIV, 600.) Bu 1 Petr. 4, 6.7 
bemerft er: „Es ijt eine tounderlide Rede, twas es aud ijt. Ob der 
Lert gang gu uns fommen, oder ob etwas herausgefallen fei, weiß id 
nicht.“ (IX, 1086.) Qn feinen Randglofjen findet fich gu Yoh. 18, 15 
Die Semerfung: , Hie follte ftehen der Vers: Und Hannas fandte ihn 
gebunden gu dem Hohenprieſter Raiphas, .. . unten [B.24]. Dit von 
dem Schreiber verfebt im Umwerfen des Blatt3, wie oft gefdieht.“ 
(VIII, 1849.) Su Apoft.13,6: „Iſt nicht gewiß, ob der Text ver- 
andert fei.” (Rol. 1852.) Bu Apoft. 13,20: „Iſt des Schreibers Irr⸗ 
tum, der bier fiir drei geſchrieben hat, welches leicht ijt gefchehen im 
Griechijden.“ 

Beim forgfaltigen Studieren des altteftamentlichen Textes fallt es 
auf, daß die Zahl der Schreibfebler in den Büchern Samuels eine ver- 
haltnismagig grofe ijt, und es dürfte fic) dDarum wohl der Mühe lohnen, 
fich die hauptfacdlidjten diefer Febler etwas naher angufjehen, um das 
tidtige Verjtandnis des Terxtes gu gewinnen. Wabhrend es fic in feinem 
Falle um Grundwahrheiten der Schrift handelt, fo bringt die verniinj- 
tige und ſchriftgemäße Löſung der Schwierigkeiten doch die Genug- 
tuung, daß wir wahrideinlid) den genauen urjpriinglicen Tert ge- 
twonnen haben. A priori wie a posteriori fteht un3 die Wahrheit des 
Schriftwortes feft. Der überſicht halber erfolgt die Zuſammenſtellung 
tabellariſch. 

1 Gam. 2, 8. Hier hat der überlieferte Text nibby son) Ndr, 
Luther hat der vermeintliden Negation wegen iiberfebt: „Und [der 
HErr] läßt ſolch Vornehmen nidt gelingen.” Aber ſchon die Maffora 
zählt dies Versglied gu den Stellen, in welden wd fiir % fteht. Bgl. Ex. 
21,8. Wielleicht liegt auch die Tatfache einer doppelten Schreibweiſe 
bor. Bu iiberfegen: „Nicht abgetwogen find die Taten”, würde den 
gangen Zufammenhang ftiren, denn es ift bon Jehovah die Rede, der 
die fredjen Ausſprachen der Gottlofen hort. Die Faſſung Keils ift daher 
ohne Zweifel ridtig: „Denn ein allwiffender Gott ijt der HErr, und bei 
ihm find abgetwogen die Taten.“ 

1 Gam. 4, 18. Hier fteht im Lert von Cli, dak ex fa NDDTOY 
41 wobei aber TP gang offenbar Schreibfehler ift fiir I; denn et 
ſaß auf einem Stuble gur Seite des Weges, neben dem Weg. 
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1 Gam. 6, 18. Dies ift die befannte Stelle, die Quther überſetzt 
hat: „und bis an das grofe Abel”. Cin Vergleid mit V. 14 aber geigt 
fofort, wo der Febler ftedt, dak nämlich ein Schreiber flüchtig gefehen 
oder ungenau gehört hat; denn auf dem Acker Yofuas war ein grofer 
Stein, mdina jax, auf den das Volk die Lade des HErrn ftellte. Es 
fonnte leicht eine Verwechſſung von 5 und } finale vorfommen. 


1 Gam. 6,19. ier liegt die Schiwierigkeit, tie oft, in Dem Zahl⸗ 
wort. Schon die Wortſtellung ift durchaus befrembdend: we o'yaw 
WN oN owen, ,fiebsig Mann finfzigtaufend Mann”. Bedenft man 
nun, dak die Umgegend von Bethfemes bei der Damaligen Befiedlung 
des Landes ohne Biweifel feine 50,000 Cintwohner aufivies, daß feine 
Colfsverjammlung einberufen worden war, und dak die Runde von 
einer fo entſetzlichen Schlacht ohne Zweifel fofort nad dem nur menige 
Meilen entfernten Kiriath-Jearim gedrungen ware, fo find die Griinde 
gegen den itberlieferten Lert durchſchlagend. Der Fehler mag fo in 
den Text hineingefommen fein, daß ein Abſchreiber das Zahlwort fiir 
50,000, namlich 5, an den Rand fdrieb gur Angabe der Wörter im 
ert, bon einem gewiſſen Punkte an berednet. Cin ſpäterer Abſchreiber 
hat Dann in berfehrter Meinung da3 Zahlwort ausgefdrieben und in 
den Text aufgenommen. 

1 Gam. 13,1: ,Gaul war ein Jahr Rinig gewejen; und da er 
zwei Jahre iiber YSrael regiert hatte” uſw. An diefer Stelle find es 
wieder Zahlen, die die Schwierigkeit bereiten. Der Gab läßt fich durch- 
aus nidjt bereinbaren mit den gewöhnlichen Angaben betreffs der Res 
gierung eines Königs; auch gibt er, tie er da fteht, feinen Ginn. Die 
ftereotype Form ijt: Cin Sohn von Jahren war und re⸗ 
gierte Jahre über Israel (oder: über Juda). Wahrſcheinlich 
find darum in dieſer Stelle die Buchſtaben, die die Zahlen bezeichneten, 
esha fo daß man leſen follte: 7bn Dw (22) 35 — (40) 

DnIw72, ,Biergig Jahre war Saul alt, als er König wurde, und zwei⸗ 
undzwangig Sabre war er Konig über JIsrael“. 

1Gam. 13,5. Hierzu bemerft Keil: ,,30,000 Kriegswagen ftehen 
in gar feinem Verhältnis gu 6,000 Reitern, da nicht nur die Bahl 
der Kriegswagen ftet3 fleiner als die Bahl der Reiter gu fein pflegt 
(bgl. 2 Gam. 10,18; 1 Rin. 10,26; 2 Chron. 12,3”, fondern auc eine 
foldje Zahl bon Kriegswagen weder in der Geiligen noch in der Profanz 
geſchichte bet Völkern, die viel madhtiger als die Philifter waren, vor— 
fommt. Die Zabl ift alfo ficjer berderbt und entweder nach dem ſyri— 
ſchen und arabifden Text 3,000 (ox nvdy ftatt “Sx Dvir) gu Tefen 
oder bloß 1,000 und dann die Entitehung der Bahl 30 daraus gu er-z 
Haren, daß durch einen Schreibfehler das 5 bon deen zweimal ges 
{Grieben und hernach das zweite ) fiir das Zahlzeichen 30 gehalten 
wurde.“ 

1 Gam. 18, 20. 21. Hier iſt es nicht ſowohl ein eigentlicher 
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Schreibfebler, der die Schwierigkeit bereitet, obgleid mande Exegeten 
angenommen haben, dak der Artifel bor OB ausgefallen ijt. Neuere 
Forſchungen aber haben die Löſung gebradt, indem fie nachwieſen, dap 
das in Frage ftehende Wort Begeichnung eines Geldwertes ift. “We 
now know that these verses should be rendered: ‘But all the Israelites 
went down to the Philistines to sharpen every man his plowshare, and 
his ax, and his adze, and his hoe, and the price was a pim (or payim) 
for the plowshares, and for the axes, and for the three-tined forks, and 
for the adzes, and for the setting of the goads.’ The name of the 
weight here expresses the price, just as shekel, the name of another 
weight, does elsewhere.” (Barton, Archeology and the Bible, 161.) 

1 Gam. 17, 34. Hier muß es gang offenbar heigen nw (Sdaf) 
ftatt mt, mie der gange Zuſammenhang geigi. Der Fehler entftand 
durch falſches Hiren, auch dann, wenn der Abſchreiber „das Gelefene 
bor fich hinſprach und dabei auf ähnliche Laute und Worte abirrte” 
(Fiirbringer). 

2 Sam. 8, 4. Die harmonijtijhen Verfuche gu dieſer Stelle find, 
befonders da eS fich wieder um Zahlworte handelt, wohl gang löblich, 
aber nicht iibergeugend. Keil bemerft furg und treffend: Statt 1,700 
Reiter hat die Chronifa (1 Chron. 18, 4) 1,000 Wagen (332) und 7,000 
Reiter (OWB). Hiernad) ijt in unſerm Texte inter Abe das Wort 
337 ausgefallen und das Zahlzeichen fiir taufend mit dem bon hundert 
verwechſelt. Denn gu 20,000 Mann Fußbvolk ſtehen in den Ebenen 
Syriens 7,000 Reiter offenbar in einem ridtigeren Verhaltnis als 
1,700.” Diefe Annahme hat um fo mehr fiir fid, als ja urjpriinglid 
Die Zahlzeichen benubt wurden, nicht die Zahlwörter. 

2 Gam. 15, 7. An diefer Stelle läßt fich mit den vierzig Jahren 
nichts anfangen, jo fehr man fic auch bemiiht hat, irgendeinen Aus⸗ 
gangSpuntt gu finden. Es liegt ohne Zweifel cin Schreibfehler bor, und 
zwar infolge bon Umftellung oder Verfdreibung. Es follte gang offen- 
bar ftatt nw Dyas heißen Dw pI. Es war bier Jahre nach der 
Rückkehr aus ſeiner Verbannung, daß Abſalom ſeinen Aufſtand ins 
Werk ſetzte. 

2 Gam. 17, 25. Hier ergibt ſich ſofort aus einem Vergleich mit 
1 Ghron. 2,17, dak ein Ubjdjreiber ftatt dyer, mie es heißen follte, 
Sen in den Text hineinbradte. Hier mögen ſowohl die Augen wie 
die Ohren den Fehler verurſacht haben. 

2 Gam. 21,8. Auch hier find alle Verfuche, den itberlieferten Text 
gu harmonifieren, nicht iibergeugend; denn dag es fich hier nicht um 
zwei berfchiedene Manner namens Adriel handeln fann, ergibt fich ſchon 
daraus, daß diefer Wdriel in beiden Fallen, 2 Sam. 21,8 und 1 Gam. 
18,19, ,der Mabhalothiter” genannt wird. Wenn man auferdem datz 
auf beftehen will, dak Michal einem Adriel fiinf Söhne geboren hat, fo 
ift nicht gu erfehen, mann died gefdeben fei. Michal war erjt Davids 
Weib, 1 Sam. 18,27. Als David geflohen war, wurde fie dem Phalti 
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bon Gallim gegeben, 1Sam. 25, 44. et dieſem Mann blieb fie aud, 
bis David fie Durch Abner zurückholen ließ, 2 Gam. 3, 183—16, worauf 
fie Davids Weib war, 2Sam.6,23. C8 liegt darum jedenfalls ein 
Verfehen eines Abſchreibers vor, fei e3, daß er Michal ftatt Merob febte 
(letztere war Adriels Weib, 1 Sam. 18, 19), fet e3, daß das Wort 
„Schweſter“ im Texte ausgefallen ift und es eigentlich heißen follte: 
„dazu die fiinf Sohne der Schweſter Michals, der Tochter Sauls“; denn 
Michal hatte fein Kind, 2 Sam. 6, 23. 

2 Gam. 21,19. Hier fallt fofort auf, daß der Name des Vaters 
des bethlehemitifden Helden angegeben wird als Yaere-Orgim, mahrend 
1 Chron. 20,5 deutlich fteht Yair. Es ijt Har, dak an unferer Stelle 
aus Berjehen das OWIN der nächſten Beile eingefiigt murde. Der 
Schreibfehler wird alfo durch Weglaffen diefes Wortes ausgemerst. 

2 Sam. 22,7. Während unfer Text hier NPN lieft, und gar 
auch in dem zweiten Glied der erften Vershalfte, hat der Pſalm (18, 7) 
das parallele wwe. Der Febler entſtand dadurd, dak der Whfdjreiber 
die Worter, die er bor Augen hatte, nicht genau bebielt, bis er den Sab 
bollendet hatte. Jedenfalls ijt nach der Pſalmſtelle gu amendieren. 

2 Sam. 23, 8. Dak diefe Stelle den überſetzern große Schwierig⸗ 
feiten bereitet Hat, geigt ein Gergleich der Authorized Version mit 
Luthers Tert. Erſtere hat: “The Tachmonite that sat in the seat, 
chief among the captains; the same was Adino, the Eznite”’ und 
lebterer: ,Sajabeam, der Sohn Hachmonis, der Vornehmite unter 
dreien.” Luther bemerft gu diefem Verfe: „An diefem Ort fteht’s im 
Hebraifden alfo: Dies find die Namen der Helden Davids: Yofeb, 
Bafebeth, Thachmoni, der Vornehmite unter dreien. Ipse adino haez- 
nib, und fdlug achthundert auf einmal. Da achten wir, der Lert fet 
durch einen Schreiber verderbt, etwa aus einem Sud) unfenntlicer 
Schrift und bon böſen Vuchftaben, und fet alfo adino fiir orer und 
haeznib fiir ethhanitho gemadjt. Denn die Ebraei wohl wiſſen, wie 
man in böſer Handfdhrift fann Daleth fiir Res, Vau fiir Nun, He fiir 
hau, und wiederum, lefen. Darum haben wir's nach dem Text 
1Chron. 12,11 forrigiert, denn der Tert an diefem Ort nichts gibt.” 
(VIII, 1712.) iber den Scheiniwiderfpruch in der zweiten Vershalfte 
fpricht fich Quther gu 1 Chron. 11,11 fo aus: 2 Sam. 23, 8 ftehen acht- 
hundert. Wer einen Haufen von achthundert angreift und fdlagt drei- 
hundert tot und die fiinfhundert in die Flucht, der hat fie alle acht- 
hundert geſchlagen.“ (VIII, 1718.) 

2 Sam. 23, 20. Yn diefem Verfe hat der itberlieferte Text wx ja 
1, womit ſich nichts anfangen lapt. Aus irgendeinem Grunde ift Hier 
Lamed ausgefallen, und e8 follte heifen Sn wx, tie e3 aud) die über⸗ 
febungen geben. 

2 Gam. 23. 25. Hier ift dex Schreibfehler jedenfallS in der 
Parallelſtelle 1 Chron. 11, 27, da das “nA in unferm Verſe mit Richt. 
7,1 itbereinftimmt. (Fürbringer.) 
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2 Sam. 24,13. Auch hier ift es wieder ein Zablgeiden, das den 
Scheinwiderſpruch mit 1 Chron. 21, 12 verurſacht hat. Das Zahlzeichen 
fiir drei ift 3, das fiir fieben ift t, und dDarum mar eine Verivedhflung 
beim Abſchreiben fehr leicht möglich. Bedenfalls ijt drei gu Tefen ftatt 
fieben. 

2 Gam. 23, 34. Bu diefem Verſe vergleide man 1 Chron. 12, 
35.386. Wahrſcheinlich ijt der Fert fo wiederherzuſtellen, daß man 
Tieft: €liphelet, der Sohn Urs; Hepher, der Maachatiter. 

Wenn wir auf diefe Weife gang fachlich und objeftiv, genau nad 
Nuthers Vorbild, Tertitudien treiben, dann werden mir durch Gottes 
Gnade unſerer Gade immer geiviffer. P. E. Krebmann. 
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The Preacher and Allegorical Interpretation. 
(A Conference Essay.) 






In discussing this subject, I am well aware that I am not plowing 
in virgin soil, but merely following the furrows of various width and 
depth made by Lutheran theologians ever since the days of the Ref- 
ormation. Allegorical interpretation has been a big theme in books 
of the prominent leaders of our Church on dogmatics and hermeneu- 
tics. Our own fathers looked into its status and merits, as several 
synodical reports and various books of Dr. Walther testify. Hence it 
is an old matter that we are here subjecting to scrutiny. But it will 
appear, I think, that its consideration, even in so practical, matter-of- 
fact, superficial an age as ours, which has no time to waste on 
allegories, types, and symbols, will not be superfluous. We are to-day 
intending to approach the subject of allegorical interpretation es- 
pecially from the point of view of the preacher. 

The first thing for the preacher to remember is that according 
to the intimation of the Scriptures themselves there are allegories in 
the Bible. Before I enlarge on this, it will be necessary to define the 
term. What is an allegory? “An allegory,” so says the Standard 
Dictionary, “is an extended simile, with the comparative words and 
forms left out.” It is, so the dictionary continues, “a form of the 
figure of comparison in which the real subject is never directly named, 
but left to be inferred.” An extended simile, with the comparative 
words and forms left out — that is a good definition. Let me illus- 
trate. George Washington stood in his day and time like a sturdy 
oak whose roots have penetrated far into Mother Earth and whose 
massive trunk bids defiance to all the winds that blow. That is 
a simile. Here you have the word of comparison, namely, “like.” 
When I say, however, George Washington was a sturdy oak whose 
roots have penetrated far into Mother Earth and whose massive trunk 
bids defiance to all the winds that blow, I no longer have a simile, 
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but a metaphor; the comparative word is left out. Now, how can we 
get an allegory out of this? Somewhat in this fashion: In the second 
half of the eighteenth century a sturdy oak stood in America whose 
roots penetrated far into Mother Earth and whose massive trunk bade 
defiance to all the winds that blow. That is a little allegory. The 
comparative word is left out and the subject of the comparison is not 
mentioned, but left to be inferred, in agreement with the second sen- 
tence from the Standard Dictionary which I read before. The matter 
will become still plainer to us if we think of some well-known 
allegories in the English language. The most famous one, of course, 
is Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bunyan, which ostensibly is the story 
of an individual who after much trouble and many harassing ex- 
periences finally reached the distant city which he had made his goal. 
Bunyan used this method to depict a Christian’s trials and tempta- 
tions, because he felt it was a very effective device. That he in this 
manner gave us a far more gripping work than a straightforward 
recital of the experiences of a Christian would have been nobody will 
deny. To think of American literature for a minute— Hawthorne 
was very fond of writing allegories. In the Mosses from an Old Manse 
there is one of great power entitled “Young Goodman Brown.” It 
tells the story of a young man who, in spite of the entreaties of his 
good wife, called “Faith,” went forth one evening to keep an appoint- 
ment with a companion who resembled himself very much. The result 
of the adventure was that young Brown lost all confidence in his wife, 
his pastor, and in other fellow-Christians and finally died without any 
hope. The story evidently is to portray the evil that results when one 
follows the wicked impulses of one’s own heart and gives room to 
doubts. Here you have allegories, extended similes, comparisons, 
the words of comparison being omitted and the objects or persons that 
the writer wishes to speak about not being mentioned, but left to be 
inferred. Through the curiosity which is aroused and the joy of dis- 
covery which the hearer or reader feels as he makes plain to himself 
the points of the story this method of presenting lessons or truths 
gets to be very telling. 

Now, in the Bible, as I said, we have allegories. That is some- 
thing which even those who have only a very superficial knowledge 
of the Bible would expect to be the case. It is a book written not 
only in human language, but in live, striking language, betokening 
in many a case deep feeling, and whenever you have language of this 
type, pictures, figures, tropes, — an allegory is a trope,— come in in 
great number and quite naturally. 

Let us be thankful that our Bible is written in such a style. 
God could have given His Word to us in a sort of scientific, technical 
language, reminding one, let us say, of the language of algebra, using 
liberally x, y, z and other colorless symbols. All His great truths He 
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could have given to us in the style of propositions like those that 
puzzled and wearied some of us in Wentworth’s Geometry. But God in 
His great mercy chose to use a different vehicle for bringing to us the 
message of the great deeds He performed for mankind—our own 
speech, full of energy and emotion, pulsating with real life, simple and 
yet majestic, aglow in many places with the fervor of true poetry, 
abounding in passages of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur. What 
a garden for us to revel in, exhibiting the “rose of Sharon,” the 
“lilies of the field,” which the gorgeous raiments of Solomon could 
not begin to equal, the cedars of Lebanon, the vine and the fig-tree 
beneath which each one of us can dwell in safety. Where such a lan- 
guage is spoken, there it is likely allegory will not in vain ask for 
admittance. 

That the Bible contains allegories is at once proved by St. Paul’s 
statement in Gal. 4,24: “which things are an allegory,” hatina estin 
allégorumena in the Greek. It is such a remarkable passage that we 
have to dwell on it a little. Paul, in this section of Galatians, is 
engaged in proving that the Ceremonial Law is no lenger in force. 
We may imagine that the Judaizers whom he had to oppose quoted 
many texts from the Old Testament to show that Paul was teaching 
wrong doctrine. With great emphasis they undoubtedly referred to 
the institution of circumcision in Gen.17, where God had said, 
vv. 18.14: “My covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting 
covenant. And the circumcised man child whose flesh of his foreskin 
is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people; he 
hath broken My covenant.” This institution, of course, was to be 
in force only so long as the children of Israel were to be the people 
of God in a peculiar sense, that is, during the Old Testament dis- 
pensation. The covenant was to be everlasting indeed, lasting to the 
very end of the existence of Israel as a special nation, more favored 
than other peoples. But the text, we need not doubt, was quoted to 
prove that Paul’s teaching was absolutely wrong and wicked when he 
proclaimed freedom from the Law and circumcision. Now, in his 
violent controversy with these enemies of the saving truth he meets 
them on their own ground and quotes the Old Testament, too. They 
appeal to the Law. Very well, to the Law we shall go, he says. “Tell 
me, ye that desire to be under the Law, do ye not hear the Law?” 
And then he tells the story of Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, and of 
her and her son’s expulsion from the house of Abraham, “which things 
are an allegory,” he adds, that is, this story has an allegorical sig- 
nificance. It points, as Paul continues to show, to the two covenants, 
the covenant of the Law and the covenant of grace, Hagar standing 
for Mount Sinai and Sarah standing for the heavenly Jerusalem. It 
indicates that all who place themselves on the Law as the means of 
salvation will ultimately be cast out and not reach the goal that the 
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children of God are striving for, the Jerusalem above. You may say 
that, when you read the Old Testament story, you never thought of 
its having such a significance. But here you have the word of the 
inspired apostle. He is interpreting Scripture for you, and certainly 
the Holy Spirit, who had both Genesis and Galatians written for us, 
knew what He meant to say. It is a point to which I shall recur 
a little later. Here my interest is merely to show that the Bible 
itself asserts that it contains allegories. 


One class of passages containing figurative language I have no 
doubt you have been thinking of for some time and have been waiting 
for me to mention it—the parables of Jesus, those exquisite little 
gems in the New Testament which stand without a rival in all litera- 
ture. There is a debate on about the question whether they should 
be called allegories. That they meet all the requirements of the 
definition given above seems plain. Terminology here is not uniform. 
It must be remembered that in the New Testament the noun allegoria 
does not occur. We have the participle allégorumena (Gal. 4, 24); 
that is all. The ancients, in the literature that has come down to us, 
use the term a good deal in books that deal with style. The word 
needed no explanation, the etymology was sufficiently clear. They 
used the verb allegoreo, as Liddell and Scott inform us, thus: “to 
speak so as to imply something other than what is said.” The author 
of the famous work On the Sublime, known as Longinus and supposed 
to have been a contemporary of St. Paul, uses the word allegoria. He 
says that the stories about the gods in Homer, sublime though they 
are (in his view), have to be taken kat’ allegorian, by way of allegory; 
otherwise they are irreligious and improper. But the word was used 
in an indefinite way. It could be applied, it seems, to cover all cases 
where a person spoke or interpreted something in such a way that the 
sense was different from what the words seemed to say. As far as 
I can find, the Greeks would have been willing to call the parables 
of Jesus allegoriae. With respect to the word parabolé (parable) we 
have to say that it is used a number of times in the New Testament 
and in a very free way. In the gospels it occurs in the sense of 
proverb, Luke 4,23; then in the sense of maxim or principle, Matt. 
15,15; and then in the sense of stories that involve a comparison. 
That, of course, is what the word really means, a comparison. 
Furthermore, in the Epistle to the Hebrews the tabernacle of the Old 
Testament is called a parable, that is, a prophetic representation, 
type (cf. chap. 9,9, where the Authorized Version translates: “which 
was a figure for the time then present”; cf. also chap.11,19). It all 
goes to show that the word parabolé was used freely to denote some- 
thing, a saying or story, that. had a somewhat hidden meaning or 
application. It seems, then, that according to New Testament usage, 
allegoria and parabolé were practically synonymous. 
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In our Lutheran Church, however, an usus loquendi grew up ac- 
cording to which a differentiation was made. The text-book on 
hermeneutics which was used in our Concordia Seminary in the good 
old days, when Latin had not yet been compelled to surrender scepter 
and crown, was Hofmann’s Institutiones Theologiae Exegeticae, re- 
printed here in St. Louis in 1876 — a valuable little book. In a special 
section it discusses the mystic sense found at times in the Scriptures, 
and it says that this mystic sense occurs in three classes of passages, 
namely, in allegories, in parables, and in typical prophecies. So here 
allegories and parables are looked upon as being different from each 
other. What is the definition of each of these classes? About the 
allegorical sense Hofmann says that it is found in those passages of 
Scripture whose true literal sense pertaining to something actually 
said or done is transferred by the Holy Spirit into a different realm 
to signify spiritual matters. His definition of parables is this: We 
have-a parable when an event which is probable in itself is related 
as if it had happened, while in reality it has not happened; and this 
is done to illustrate a spiritual truth. Concerning types he submits 
this: A type is found when a matter in the Old Testament, according 
. to the will of the Holy Spirit, was ordained to be a picture, or image, 
of something belonging to the New Testament. Now, this is certainly 
a very usable differentiation and one that is widely employed: An 
allegory is an account which relates a historical fact, but which is 
used by the Holy Spirit to denote something different, something 
spiritual; a parable is simply a fictitious story, illustrating a spir- 
itual truth; a type is an account, or description, of something his- 
torical which was meant to foreshadow New Testament events or 
institutions. Perhaps I had best first give an example for each. One 
of the examples for allegory that Hofmann adduces is Ex. 12, 15. 17, 
where Moses tells the children of Israel that before the celebration of 
the Passover all leaven would have to be removed from their houses 
and no leavened bread should be eaten during the festival. Here we 
have an allegory, says Hofmann. He proves it by pointing to 1 Cor. 
5,7, where St. Paul says: “Purge out therefore the old leaven that 
ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ, our 
Passover, is sacrificed for us. Therefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” Moses spoke of 
removal of leaven from the homes of the Israelites, there is no doubt 
about that. But, so Hofmann holds, the Holy Spirit teaches us 
through this order of Moses that the leaven of wickedness must be 
removed from our hearts and lives; in other words, that our life must 
be a sanctified life. I ought to add that Hofmann here, in my judg- 
ment, does not adduce an example of real allegory, satisfying his own 
definition. St.Paul, 1Cor.5,7, does not say that the account of 
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Moses’ giving an order for the removal of leaven is allegorical. He 
merely uses metaphorical language, suggested by the fact that Christ 
is our true Paschal Lamb. The other examples of Hofmann are not 
satisfactory either; but we are here concerned with his definition of 
the term allegory. For parables I need not mention any of Hof- 
mann’s examples; they are the well-known parables of our Savior. 
As an instance of a typical prophecy he points to what the Old Testa- 
ment says about Melchizedek, especially in Ps. 110,4, where this Old 
Testament priest and king is placed before us as a type of our great 
Redeemer. We see, then, that according to Hofmann the only dif- 
ference between allegory and type is this, that the type always points 
forward, containing a prophecy of New Testament times and bless- 
ings, while an allegory does not possess this characteristic. Both 
allegory and typical prophecy refer to real events or institutions. 
Parables, on the other hand, are stories that did not happen. What- 
ever definitions we adopt, it must not be overlooked that the term 
allegory may well be taken in a wider sense, including typical proph- 
ecies and parables, and such in my opinion is the use of the word 
in Gal. 4,24, the events touching Hagar and Sarah being a typical 
prophecy. Concerning the question whether the Bible contains any 
allegories of the type the above-mentioned works of Bunyan and 
Hawthorne represent, many exegetes point to the Song of Songs, 
holding that it allegorically describes the relation between Jehovah 


and His people and between Christ and His Church. According to 
this view, the Song of Songs is not an allegory in the sense of Hof- 
mann’s definition. 


Before we proceed, I ought to stress two points. In the first 
place, Hofmann and those who follow him do not deny that allegories, 
parables, and typical prophecies have their own literal sense. I alluded 
to it before, and to avoid misunderstanding, I repeat it here. Further- 
more, it must not be thought that by assuming the existence of 
allegories in the Bible we overthrow the grand fundamental principle 
of hermeneutics: Sensus literalis unus est; the intended sense of 
a passage is one. There has been a good deal of debate on this point 
in the Lutheran Church; but all are agreed that the fundamental 
tule just quoted is not violated by the assumption that there are 
allegorical passages in the Scriptures. The allegorical (and typical) 
sense is best looked upon as merely a special application which the 
Holy Spirit Himself has ordained for the passage in question. The 
story of Hagar and Sarah actually occurred, but God now tells us 
that He let these events take place in the way reported in Genesis in 
order to foreshadow something thereby, namely, to bring out the 
inferiority or incompleteness of the covenant of the Law. Hence the 
Passage in Gen. 21 must not be said to have two meanings, but merely 
to be given a special application by the Holy Spirit Himself. 
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In the second place, let the preacher remember that a passage 
must not be assumed to be allegorical unless the Scriptures themselves 
indicate that God intends the respective section to serve as an allegory. 
This rule rests on an axiom of human speech which can be expressed 
thus: Words are taken in their native sense unless the writer or 
speaker indicates that he wishes them to be understood otherwise. 
Language is for the purpose of communicating our thoughts to other 
people. If a person had the right to assume that everything I say 
might be allegorical, then there would be no possibility of inter- 
course between him and me any longer. Utter chaos would result. 
The Bible speaks to us in human language. We must assume that 
its words are to have the native meaning unless we are told that there 
is something allegorical or parabolic in them. When the Bible does 
not make any such declaration, then we have no right to assume the 
existence of an allegory in the passage we are dealing with. 
Scriptura Scripturam interpretatur — that is a great rule, and it is 
absolutely right. You have the right to be the interpreter of your 
own speech. Let us, then, not fail to grant the same right to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Here, as you are aware, there opens up a big and rather sad 
chapter in the history of exegesis. Allegorical interpretation — what 
a role it played in the Church! If a person did not understand 
a passage or could not give it a proper application, he blithely de- 
clared it to be allegorical. Much of the blame for the introduction of 
this method of treating the Holy Scriptures must be given to a Jew, 
to the philosopher and Bible scholar Philo of Alexandria, a con- 
temporary of Jesus and the apostles. He was a very learned man 
and had drunk deeply at the fountains of Greek philosophy, being 
a follower of Plato and the Stoics. Many things in the Bible ap- 
peared too crude to him. If they were taken literally, he felt con- 
vinced that the heathen, whom he tried to win for the true God, would 
not accept what he considered very puerile matters, so he assumed that 
much of what the Scriptures mention must be taken in an allegorical 
sense. He wanted to help the Bible with this device, just as Uzzah, 
2Sam.7, thought he had to help the Ark of God, because the oxer 
that were drawing the wagon on which the Ark was conveyed were 
shaking it or were stumbling. Apparently a very pious method, 
proceeding from good motives, it was really impious, proceeding from 
spiritual arrogance, although Philo was not aware of the impurity of 
the source, I suppose. In theory he did not want to be wiser than 
God, but in practise he demeaned himself as if he had greater wisdom 
than the Author of the Scriptures: He took his readers to the 
marvelous divine tree of the Word and said, as it were, As the tree 
stands there in its natural state, it is not beautiful. We have to put 
a veil over it. Then, when there is a little green to be seen here and 
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there and everything gets to be more indefinite, real beauty will con- 
front our gaze. Philo in many a passage rejected the literal sense 
altogether. He says, for instance, in writing about Gen.1, it would 
be a sign of great simplicity to think that the world was created in 
six days or indeed at all in time (Farrar, History of Interpretation, 
p. 142). Six, therefore, is only mentioned, so Farrar gives the mean- 
ing of Philo, because it is a perfect number, being the first which is 
produced by the multiplication of two unequal factors. When Philo 
does keep the literal sense, he declares it to be of minor importance, 
something for the ignorant hoi polloi. 

Now, we could laugh about these vagarics and absurdities if we 
did not meet the same phenomena in the Christian Alexandrian 
Scripture exegesis, which, in turn, became the ruling method of treat- 
ing the Scriptures for about thirteen centuries, namely, up to the 
Reformation, and has not quite vanished even to-day. Clement of 
Alexandria and, still more, his really great pupil Origen, through 
their vast influence and their powerful writings, made allegorical 
interpretation very popular in the Church and spread it far and wide. 
According to Origen the Scriptures have a threefold sense, just as 
man consists of three parts, body, soul, and spirit. The three senses 
are the literal, the moral, and the mystic, or allegorical, sense. He 
endeavored to prove this from the Bible itself, pointing to Prov. 22, 20 
(LXX). Literally translated, the LXX here says: “Do you write 
these things in a threefold way?’ The Vulgate renders the word in 
question tripliciter. The right translation of the passage, however, is: 
“Have I not written unto thee excellent things (shalishim) in wis- 
dom and in knowledge?” 


Now, how does Origen apply his rule of the threefold sense? The 
literal and moral sense he seldom refers to. It is the mystic sense 
that fascinates him. Just a few examples quoted by Farrar (History 
of Interpretation, pp. 199 ff.): “When we are told that Rebekah goes 
to draw water at the well and so meets the servant of Abraham, the 
meaning is, according to Origen, that we must daily go to the wells 
of the Scripture in order to meet with Christ.” In the fact that 
there were six water-pots at the house in Cana when the wedding took 
place, he sees an indication that the world was created in six days. 
What strange sermons these men must have preached to their 
audiences! Let us hope that the common people, as a rule, did not 
understand them and in all simplicity clung to the words of the 
Scriptures which were read to them. 

How Origen’s method was adopted and cultivated in the Middle 
Ages, how the scholastic theologians developed an exegesis which was 
built on the supposition that Scripture had a fourfold sense, has often 
been told. Many of us have learned and remember, I have no doubt, 
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the two hexameters, in which the exegetical wisdom of that age 
flowered forth: — 

Litera gesta docet, quid credas, allegoria; 

Moralis, quid agas; quo tendas, anagogia. 


The theologians illustrated this fourfold sense in applying it to the 
word Jerusalem. This word meant, they said, first, a city, namely, 
the city of Jerusalem in Palestine; secondly, a faithful soul; thirdly, 
the Church Militant; fourthly, the Church Triumphant. (Farrar, 
History of Interpretation, p.295.) Thomas Aquinas explains the 
great command of God “Let there be light” thus: It refers, first, to 
the act of creation of light; secondly, in an allegorical way it means, 
Let Christ be love; thirdly, it means that we be mentally illumined 
with Christ; fourthly, it means that we be led by Christ to glory. 
Whoever was most ingenious in pointing out the four meanings, 
I suppose, was considered the best exegete. But, naturally, there was 
the greatest arbitrariness in the whole procedure. What one man 
thought might legitimately be found in a certain passage was rejected 
by another. And who could decide which of the two was right? It 
is not very surprising that the poor theologians placed themselves, not 
on such a foundation, but rather on the teachings of the Church, 
which were not exposed to such treatment. Farrar says correctly: 
“This method made the Scriptures an apocalyptic book with seven 
seals, which only priests and monks were able to unlock. It made 
a standing dogma of the ‘obscurity’ of Scripture, which was thus kept 
safely out of the hands of the multitude. It made the Pope the door- 
keeper of Scripture, not the Holy Spirit.” (Op. cit., p. 296.) 

The poisonous fog that hung over the Scriptures in the form of 
allegorical interpretation was at length dispelled when God raised up 
the great Reformer Dr. Luther, who not only led the people back to 
the Bible, but also showed how it was to be interpreted. Perhaps we 
think Erasmus should have done this, the great scholar and humanist. 
But Erasmus, with all his brilliancy and his many accomplishments, 
still held, e. g., that without the mystic sense the Book of Kings would 
be no more profitable than Livy. While he himself, as a rule, avoided 
all allegories in the interpretation of the Scriptures, he did not possess 
enough spiritual insight, faithfulness, and courage to remove the 
shackles from the hands of Bible expositors. This was the work ac- 
complished by Luther. 

It is true that Luther himself at first carried the chains about 
with him when he explained the Scriptures in his sermons. For in- 
stance, in his sermon on the Gospel-lesson for the Sunday after Easter, 
where the text says that Jesus entered the house of His disciples 
through locked doors, Luther has this remark: “Das bedeutet nun die 
Figur, dass Christus durch die verschlossene Tuer hineinkommt und 
mitten unter die Juenger tritt und steht. Denn das Stehen ist nichts 
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anderes, denn dass er in unserm Herzen steht; da ist er mitten in 
uns, also dass er unser sei, wie er dasteht und sie ihn bei sich 
haben,” ete. “Die Figur!” He is not yet quite free from the 
thraldom of allegory. In discussing the Gospel-lesson for the fourth 
Sunday in Advent, he starts a new section with these words: “So 
fleissig schreibt der Evangelist Johannes Zeugnis, dass er auch der 
Staedte gedenkt, da es geschehen ist; denn es gross an dem Zeugnis 
liegt, zu bekennen, und es viel Anstosses hat. Doch er hat ohne Zweifel 
ein geistlich Geheimnis darin wollen anzeigen; davon wollen wir 
nun weiter sehen. Das ist die Summa davon: In diesem Evangelium 
wird uns ausgemalt das Predigtamt des Neuen Testaments, wie sich 
das halte, was es tue und was ihm widerfahre.” “Ein geistlich Ge- 
heimnis!” There is still a hunt for the mystic sense. But he soon 
freed himself from this bondage to a system whose earmarks were 
trivialities and absurdities. 

In his exposition of Deuteronomy, written 1525, he utters this 
remarkable declaration: “Das ich sonst oft ermahnet habe und ge- 
warnet, will ich wiederum warnen und abermals ermahnen, dass der 
christliche Lehrer den groessten Fleiss anwende, zu suchen den Sinn 
(wie man ihn nennet), den der Buchstabe anzeiget, welcher allein 
das ganze Wesen des Glaubens und christlicher Theologie ist, der da 
auch in Truebsal und Anfechtung alleine bestehet und die Pforten 
der Hoellen samt Suende und Tod ueberwindet und gefangen fuehret 
zum Lobe und Herrlichkeit Gottes.° Aber der verborgene, fremde 
Verstand (so man auf griechisch Allegoria nennet, das ist, eine 
fremde Rede, die der Buchstabe nicht gibt) ist oft ungewiss und 
taugt nicht, den Glauben zu staerken, und ist ganz unsicher, als die 
da gar oft in menschlicher Willkuer und Wahn stehet, auf die, so 
sich jemand verlaesset, lehnet er sich auf den Rohrstecken Aegypti.” 
(Cf. St. L. ITI, p. 1389 f.) 

In succeeding ages the old type of allegorical interpretation, 
while not entirely dead, could not recover from the blow Luther had 
struck it. But something akin sprang up in the excessive cultivation 
of typology, that is, in the tendency to give to almost every incident 
or person of the Old Testament a typical or prophetic meaning. Of 
Professor Koch (Cocceius) in Leyden, Farrar (op. cit., p. 385) says 
that in Isaiah he found passages which, as he thought, depicted some 
striking events or characters in New Testament church history. 
Is.19,2 we read: “And I will set the Egyptians against the Egyp- 
tians, and they shall fight every one against his brother and every 
one against his neighbor; city against city and kingdom against 
kingdom.” In this prophecy, Koch saw a description of the dispute 
between the successors of Constantine. Is. 23,11 is another passage 
in which he found a rather startling prediction. There we read: 
“He stretched out His hand over the sea, He shook the kingdoms. 
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The Lord hath given a commandment against the merchant city to 
destroy the strongholds thereof.” Here he thought the history of 
Charles the Great was typified. Again, he gave a special significance 
to Is. 34,7, where we read: “And the unicorns shall come down with 
them and the bullocks with the bulls; and their land shall be soaked 
with blood and their dust made fat with fatness.” In this general 
description of conflict and war and disaster he found a clear reference 
to the death of Gustavus Adolphus. In our own days, Mrs. Eddy, on 
the other hand, went back to straight allegorical interpretation. She 
says: “The Book of Genesis, spiritually followed, is the history of 
the untrue image of God, and Adam, the synonym of error, stands 
for the belief in mortal mind.” But, generally speaking, ever since 
the Reformation the principle is recognized in Protestant circles that 
the Bible must interpret itself and that allegories or types must be 
assumed to exist only in such passages as the Scriptures themselves 
designate to be allegorical or typical. 

Now we get back to our preacher and his sermonizing. He must 
in his sermons refrain from giving allegorical interpretation to pas- 
sages where Biblical warrant for this procedure is lacking. This is 
not at all such a gratuitous rule or precept as one might imagine. 
A sermon, if it is of the right sort, is an exposition of a Scripture- 
text. It rests on interpretation. One cannot preach without inter- 
preting. It is very true that interpreting, explaining, expounding, 
must not constitute one hundred per cent. of the sermon. There have 
to be illustrations, and especially application must not be wanting; 
but no one can relieve the preacher of the necessity of interpreting. 
Hence it is of the highest importance for him to hold correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation, and the one just mentioned belongs to these 
principles. “Do not allegorize where the Bible does not tell you to 
allegorize.” But probably it will be replied by a minister that he has 
a wealth of good, useful, edifying Scriptural thoughts which he can 
bring into his sermon in expounding a certain text, provided he be 
granted the privilege of allegorizing. Must we not in such a case 
permit him to travel the road he longs for, merely stipulating that 
he must not fall into wrong doctrine? Our reply must be, No. It is 
his holy task to preach the text to his congregation, the text as God 
has given it, with the meaning that the Holy Spirit has put into the 
words. Exegesis, not eisegesis, is the preacher’s business. What right 
have we to import things into the text that God has not put there? 
Eisegesis, no matter what pious mask it wears, is really a species of 
falsifying practised upon the words of Scripture. But the thoughts 
are so beautiful, so wholesome, it will be said. That does not change 
the situation. We have to be unrelenting and tell the brother in 
question that he must put those thoughts on a different peg, that they 
do not belong where he places them. 
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If it should happen perchance that a minister thinks he cannot 
help using the text in an allegorical way, even though the Scripture 
warrant is missing, then he ought to tell the congregation that what 
he is presenting, while suggested to him by the text, is not contained 
in the text. If he follows that course, he at least is not falsifying the 
Scriptures. But it seems to me that the preacher who has come to 
a vivid realization of what his task really consists in, namely, the 
proclamation of the Word of God to his hearers, will not find much 
occasion for employing this little piece of homiletic strategy. The 
majesty of the text will overawe him, and instead of importing and 
changing and adorning by drawing on his own fancies, he will be 
quite content to preach just his text to the congregation; of course, 
unfolding and applying its thoughts to the best of his ability. 


However, another objection is likely to be made now and then, 
which probably carries more weight. It will be said that certain 
texts are so barren of edifying thought that the only method of draw- 
ing from them anything wholesome must involve a recourse to al- 
legory. St. Augustine in his great work De Civitate Det, when he 
comes to discuss the Garden of Eden (Book XII., chap. 21), ap- 
parently does not find in the straightforward narrative of Genesis 
much material for good, gripping, instructive comment, so he takes to 
allegorizing; and then some marvelous avenues for providing whole- 
some thought open up to him, Eden in his presentation signifies the 
life of the blessed. The four rivers point to the four virtues; the 
trees in the garden stand for all useful knowledge; the fruits of the 
trees depict the customs and habits of the godly. The tree of life 
is a symbol of wisdom itself. The tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil signifies what we experience when we transgress a divine com- 
mandment. But St. Augustine, it is curious to note, at once adds 
a different explanation, which he likewise considers possible. He says 
(to quote him in a free translation): “These matters can also in the 
Church be understood in this way, that we rather accept them as 
prophetic statements pointing to future things, namely, that the 
Paradise is the Church itself, just as the Song of Songs speaks about 
it; that the four streams of Paradise are the four gospels, the fruit- 
bearing trees the saints, the fruits of the trees their works, the tree 
of life the Holy of Holies, namely, Christ Himself, and the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil one’s own will and decision.” He 
concludes the discussion with these words: “These and perhaps some 
other more fitting things may, without interference from anybody, be 
said about the spiritual understanding of Paradise, while, of course, 
the truthfulness of the story, coming to us in an absolutely reliable 
narrative, is believed too.” Evidently St. Augustine felt that the 
simple account as we have it in Genesis is not sufficiently fruitful soil 
for great meditations and cogitations; so he looked for deeper mean- 
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ings. But he made a sad mistake in this respect. The simple Bible 
narrative pertaining to Paradise as given in Genesis speaks of the 
great power and wisdom and love of our God. If St. Augustine did 
not wish to dwell on these subjects, he should not have discussed the 
passage at all. 

I suppose it will be quite generally admitted that the great 
Church Father nodded when he wrote about Paradise as he did. After 
all, everybody will say that Gen.2 has a wonderful content without 
our looking at it through the colored glasses of allegorical vision. 
But if you, let us say, preach on an Old Testament book and the nar- 
rative which you happen to be treating refers to a very commonplace 
event, the description of a town, the capture of a city, a little journey, 
or the like, what are you going to do with it? We have to reply: 
Such texts should not be chosen. Why not be more careful in 
selecting a text, the whole Old and New Testament being available? 
And, besides, we say the preacher must remain honest. What is not in 
the text he must not put in there. Let him avoid allegories unless 
there is Biblical warrant for them. Whatever expedient he will use, he 
must not stoop to the employment of improper means to work up 
a good sermon. The end does not justify the means. 

It is well known that our regular pericopes, the Gospel- and 
Epistle-lessons, do present some difficulty to the preacher who treats 
them year after year. In the case of some Gospel-lessons we have 
complete or almost complete duplications. In the Epistle-lessons the 
element of sanctification is very frequent. How is one to avoid 
repetition and monotony here without making an excursion into the 
land of allegory to gather a few extra flowers for variety’s sake! 
Here, too, I shout my ceterum censeo: Do not allegorize! There 
are lawful and effective expedients you may use. The viewpoint 
from which you preach the text can be varied. You can take just one 
statement of the Gospel- or Epistle-lesson as your text now and then. 
Be frank to tell the congregation so; nobody will be offended. Of 
late the particular difficulty which has been alluded to just now has 
not been complained of much, because we have new series of Gospel- 
and Epistle-lessons, and free texts are frequently employed by the 
present generation of preachers. It may be that we have come to the 
very limit in this respect. But it is clear that the difficulty mentioned 
can easily be overcome. 

We have to stress, too, it seems to me, the importance of keeping 
before our people the chief principles of the interpretation of the 
Bible, one of which is that we must not allegorize unless the Bible 
tells us to do so. The members of a church may look with wonder 
and amazement at the preacher in the pulpit when he gives a novel, 
interesting allegorical meaning, let us say, to the story of Ruth. 
But do not forget that such exegetical exhibitions may have serious 
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results. The Christian hearer may become afraid of using the Bible, 
thinking that it is an obscure book, which it takes special study to 
understand. Or it may be that he will consider allegorizing com- 
paratively easy and try his own hand at it, with the consequence that 
to him soon everything in the Scriptures will be topsyturvy. But, 
pray, why should not the pew indulge in this sort of religious game 
if the pulpit does? The members of a church should not be misled 
by a bad example on the part of their pastor. They should rather be 
warned directly and explicitly against such use of the Scriptures. 
Let me emphasize: Our people must be told again and again that 
the Bible means what it says and that the interpretation which finds 
a deeper meaning in certain passages than the words themselves 
indicate must have the express authority of the Scriptures to rest on 
if it is to have any validity. It is a point that can be dwelt on well 
in connection with reference to the clearness of the Scriptures. Every 
now and then the preacher will have occasion to draw attention to this 
great and important quality of the Bible. Let him occasionally use 
these opportunities to speak to his hearers about allegorical inter- 
pretation. 

It is not necessary to make a long conclusion. Let us be grateful 
that through the Reformation we have been freed from the chains of 
allegorical exegesis, which made the Scriptures a book of riddles, of- 
fering but little help to the poor soul searching for the truth. And 
let it be our endeavor faithfully to bring the message of the clear and 
open Bible to other people, handing the treasure which we ourselves 
received to others in undiminished grandeur, its beauty unobscured 
through coverings devised by science falsely so called. W. Arnpr. 
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Vierzehnter Sonntag nach Trinitatis. 
4 Mof. 21, 4—9. 

„Ach wär' ein jeder Puls ein Dank und jeder Odem ein Gefang! “ 
fo follte e3 bet jedem Chriften allegeit heifen. Urſache genug hat er gu 
foldjem Dank. (Ausfiihren!) Leider fteht e3 anders. Undank, Ungu- 
friedenheit, Murren an der Tagesordnung. Bn unferm Lert haben wir 
ein Beifpiel diefes Murrens, das und zur Lehre gefdjrieben ift. 


Wozu Halt uns Gott das murrende Israel vor Augen? 
1. Damit mir erfennen, dag wir durch unfer 
Murren Gottes Born berdient haben; 
2. Damit wir in wabrer Supe Gott um Berges 
bung anfleben. 
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1. 


Das Volk wurde berdroffen auf dem Wege. C3 war ja aud feine 
geringe Befdwerde, die ihm durch die Weigerung Cdoms, Kap. 20, 
14—21, auferlegt wurde. (Musfiihren!) Deshalb Hatten fie aber 
feinen Grund, wider Mofes und wider Gott gu murren. Gie waren ja 
auf dem Wege gum Gelobten Land. Gollten fie da nicht gerne aud 
Diefe Miihfeligkeit auf fich nehmen? Wie ungerecht waren ihre Vor- 
twiirfe wider Gott und Mofe3! B.5. Gott hatte fie mit ftarfer Hand 
aus dem Dienjthaufe gefiihrt. (Sdildern!) Wie oft hatte Moſes feine 
Riebe gu feinem Volk betwiefen! 2 Mof.14,21—31; 32,11.31—34; 
33, 12—17; 4 Moſ. 14, 183—20; 16, 45ff. Es war ihre eigene 
Schuld, dak fie noch nicht im Gelobten Lande waren. Vgl. 4 Mof. 13, 
2—14,38. Welche Ungeredtigkeit, das Manna (2 Moſ. 16,31; 4 Mof. 
11,7; $j. 78,24.25; Joh. 6, 32 ff.) eine loſe Speife gu nennen! 

Wir brechen leicht den Stab über Israel. Wir find nicht beffer. 
Schon ein fleiner Umiweg reigt uns gum Murren wider Gott und Men- 
fden. Wenn nidt alles nach Wunſch geht, wenn Kranfheit, Armut, 
Tribjal uj. fommt, wie macht man da Gott und Menfdjen die bitter- 
ften Vorwürfe, während doch meiſtens Jer. 2, 19 gilt. Und find wir 
nist auf dem Himmelsweg? Hat uns nicht Gott errettet, erlöſt? 
(Ausfiihren!) Iſt es nicht ſchändlich, dak wir trobdem fo oft murren, 
bet der fleinjten Unannehmlichfeit ungufrieden find? 

Soles Murren ruft Gottes Zorn hervor, V.6. Murren ijt todes- 
würdige Giinde, ein Majeftatsverbredjen, Ungufriedenheit mit den 
Wegen des Allerhidhjten, Undank gegen den Allergütigſten. Es ijt ein 
toll und toricht Volk, das feinem Gott nicht dant, 5 Mof. 32,6. Der 
Undank der Heiden gegen Gott hat Gott betwogen, fie dabhingugeben, 
iim. 1,21—32. Werden wir ihre Mitgenoffen im Undanf, dann ge- 
wiß aud) im Fluch. Weil JIsrael undanfbar war, Yer. 5,24, blieb das 
Gute bon ihm fern, V. 25. Murren mir um der harten Beiten uſw. 
willen, anftatt dDanfbar und gufrieden gu fein mit Dem, was Gott uns 
gibt, jo wird er uns nod nehmen, twas wir haben. Crfennen wir das, 
und biiten wir und bor diefer Sündel Weil wir ſo oft gemurrt haben, 
laßt un3 nun mit Israel Gott um Vergebung anflehen. 


2. 


B.7. Das Volk bittet zunächſt Moſes feine Siinde ab. Das war 
rest. Wir find manchmal recht eflig gewefen gegen unfere irdifden 
Wohltater: Kinder gegen Eltern, Schüler gegen ihre Lehrer, Freunde 
gegen ihre Freunde. ,,Befenne einer dem andern feine Sünde“, af. 
5,16. Wie Mofes vergab, fo foll dann natürlich der durch Undanfbar- 
feit Verlebte gerne vergeben. 

Dod) damit, dak man Vergebung bet Menfdjen gefucht und erlangt 
hat, ijt die Sade nit abgetan. Man muß Vergebung bei Gott fuchen. 
Go Israel, BV. 7. Auf die Fiirbitte Mofis erwies fid) der HErr 
gnadig, B. 8.9. 
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Wuch fiir uns hat der HErr ein Zeichen aufgeridtet, das Kreuz 
auf Golgatha, Yoh. 3,14 f. Schauen wir auf ifn in der Erfenntnis 
unferer Sündhaftigkeit, gerade aud) unferer Ungufriedenheit, Undank⸗ 
barfeit, unfer3 Murrens wider Gott und Menjdjen. Bitten wir: 
„Schaue meiner Hände Falten” uf. Lied91,5. Wir werden er- 
fahren, daß er nocd immer der gnadige Helfer ijt, der die Sünde vergibt 
und eben dadurch neue Kraft erwedt und Luft gur Danfbarfeit und 
Zufriedenheit. T 





Fünfzehnter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis. 
1Kön. 18, 21—40. 


Seit bem Giindenfall ijt das Menſchenherz gu allen Zeiten das- 
felbe geblieben. Durchweg finden wir diefelben böſen Lüſte und Be- 
gierden. Folglich auch immer diefelben Sünden. 

Aber gu getwiffen Zeiten front man gang befonder3 der einen oder 
der andern Sünde. Beitfiinden. Das find Giinden, die fo allgemein 
und jo unberhoblen begangen werden, daß man fie faum mehr als Sün⸗ 
den anfiebt. 

Unfer Text beridtet eine folde Zeitſünde aus den Tagen Elias’. 
Da diefe Sünde in der fichtbaren Kirche unferer Tage wieder ſtark um 
fide greift, betrachten wir 


Das Hinken auf beiden Seiten. 


1. Borin es befteht; 
2. wie töricht und gefährlich es ift; 
3. wie man fid dabor bewahren foll. 


1 


a. Israel hinfte auf beiden Seiten, B.21. Wollte Jehovah nicht 
beriverfen, aber dennod) am Baalsdienſt teifnehmen. Warum? Auf 
der einen Geite: 1. Der mahre Gottesdienft war gur Volksſitte ge- 
worden, und man hielt es fiir felbjtverftandlich, daß ein Jsraelit 
Jehovah anbetete. 2. Man hatte Gottes väterliche Fiirforge und All⸗ 
macht reichlich erfabren, befonders im Rriege, und fonnte fic) deshalb 
nicht entidlieken, fich bon ihm loszuſagen. 38. Gott hatte herrlide Ver- 
heißungen gegeben, auf die man nidt bergidjten wollte. „Alſo fiird- 
teten fie Den HErrn.“ Auf der andern Seite: 1. Beim Baalsdienft war 
Israel nicht ein abgefonderte3, geringes Golf, fondern wandelte mit dem 
gtoken Haufen und war mit der Welt gut Freund (hoffartiges Wefen). 
2. Der Baalsdienft bot ihnen gar manches, was dad Fleiſch fibelte, was 
ihnen Gott aber berboten hatte (Fleiſchesluſt und Augenluft). „Alſo 
dieneten fie aud den Göttern.“ Bgl. 2 Rin. 17, 38. 41. 

b. Auch heute hinken viele auf beiden Seiten. Gie wollen Gott 
und fein Evangelium nicht verwerfen, wollen aber gu gleider Beit an 
dem Tun und Treiben der Welt teilnehmen. Warum? Aus den oben- 
genannten Griinden: 1. Das Chriftentum iſt ihnen eine althergebradhte 
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Gitte, eine Art Erbgut, und fie wiirden fich ungemiitlich fühlen, tenn 
fie e8 gang iiber Bord wiirfen. 2. Sie getrauen fich doch. nicht, gang ohne 
Gott fertig gu werden, befonders in Not und Triibjal. 3. Sie wollen 
fich Den Troft des Evangelium bewahren, befonders fiir die Todes- 
ftunde. Auf der andern Seite: 1. Sie wollen fich nicht von den Welt- 
findern abfondern und verachtet werden, fondern ftellen fic) ihnen gleid 
und find darauf bedadjt, gerade wie fie gu leben und gu fein. 2. Sie 
wollen den Freudenkelch der Welt genieken und ihr Herg durch Fleiſches⸗ 
luſt, Augenluſt und hoffartiges Wefen ergötzen. Kurz, fie wollen bei 
Gott lieb Kind fein und in den Himmel fommen, aber zugleich auch der 
Welt Freund fein und ihre Wege gehen. (Veifpiele aus dem taglicjen 
Leben.) , i 


a. Das Hinken auf beiden Seiten ift immer toricht, wenn man e3 
aud fiir Klugheit halt. 

1. Rann man ſich denn etwas Toridteres denfen als Jsraels 
Götzendienſt neben dem Tempeldienft Jehovahs? Fortwahrend war die 
Ohnmacht und Citelfeit der Götzen gutage getreten. Sie fonnten nod 
nicht einmal boren, biel weniger helfen, Pj. 135,15—18. ier 3. B. 
Baal, V.26—29. Dagegen hatte fich der HErr ftets als ifr allmäch⸗ 
tiger, gnadiger Gott und Seiland offenbart, der helfen fann und will. 
So hier, V. 38.39. Mean follte meinen, Ysrael hatte fein Herz vollig 
dem HErrn gefdenft; denn welchen Segen konnte es von den leblofen 
Gogen erwarten? — Ebenſo töricht handeln heutgutage alle, die ihr 
Herg zwiſchen Gott und der Welt teilen wollen. Welch bleibenden 
Segen finnen fie bon den groken Giben der Welt erwarten? (Aus⸗ 
fiibren!) 

2. Uber diefes Hinken auf beiden Seiten war auch deshalb töricht, 
weil es unmöglich ijt, gu gleicher Beit Gott und den Gowen gu dienen, 
Matth. 6,24. Jeder Götzendiener ijt tatfadlid vom wahren Gott ab- 
gefallen, felbjt menn er auferlich noch auf beiden Geiten bint. Das 
ijt Heute nod wahr, 1 Joh. 2,15. 16. 

b. Deshalb ijt das Hinken auf beiden Seiten fo gefabrlid. Israel 
meinte immer nod, e3 diene dem twahren Gott, obwohl e3 ſchon abge- 
fallen und gum Götzendiener getvorden war. Gelbjtbetrug. Schließlich 
folgte Gottes Born und GStrafe, bei vielen fogar die ewige Ber- 
Dammnis. — Ohne Zweifel gibt e3 unter un gar mandje, die äußerlich 
auf beiden Geiten binfen, aber in der Tat ſchon abgefallen find. Und 
unter denen, die noch hinken, jtehen die allermeiften wohl im Begriff 
abgufallen. Sobald man anfangt, auf beiden Seiten gu hinken, ift man 
auf dem Abweg. ‘ 

a. Elias geigte an, wie Israel aus diefer törichten, gefahrliden 
Lage errettet merden fann: es mu gur Entſcheidung fommen, B. 24, 
und gwar gur rechten Entſcheidung, BV. 36.37, durch wahre Bekehrung 
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gu Gott. Israel folgte feinem Rat und befehrte fich, V. 39. Kühn und 
feft trat e3 auf die Seite Gottes und vertrieb und ertwiirgte die Baals- 
pfaffen, V. 40. Mun hatte das Hinken ein Ende. 

b. Wuch wir müſſen gur Entideidung fommen zwiſchen Gott und 
Welt. Tun wir das frith, dann werden wir bor dem toridjten und ge- 
fabrliden Hinken auf beiden Seiten betwahrt. Haben wir es aber auf 
die lange Bank gefchoben, dann ift e3 höchſte Beit, dak wir uns bon 
gangem Hergen gu Gott befehren. Wer gum Glauben an Gott ge- 
fommen ijt und JEſum als feinen Heiland erfannt hat, dem wird e3 
unmöglich fein, der Welt anguhangen; er mird voll und gang auf 
Gotte3 Seite ftehen. In Chrijto hat Gott fics eben als der wahrhaftige 
Gott und das etwige Leben offenbart, V. 39. 

Schluß. Da dies Ginken auf beiden Seiten eine Hauptſünde 
unferer Zeit ift, follte ein jeder fich in begug auf diefe Sache priifen. 
Erfährt er, dak er gu den Hinkenden gehört, fo foll er Israels Beiſpiel 
folgen und den Weltgötzen abjagen. Wir alle aber follen uns vor diefer 
Giinde hüten. 6. 3. F. 





Sedhzehuter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis. 
2 Rin. 5, 8—19a. 
Der HErr felber deutet Luk. 4,27 an, twas die Hauptiade in diefem 


Lert ijt. Bufammenhang: Der HErr tadelt den Unglauben der Nagas 
rener und weiſt fie hin auf den Glauben der beiden Heiden, der Witwe gu 
Sarepta und de3 Syrers Naeman. — Auch im Alten Teftament wollte 
Gott die Heiden felig madden, und gwar auf feinem andern Wege als jebt. 


Naemans Glaube ein lehrreides Vorbild fiir uns. 


. Bie fein Glaube gewirft wird; 
. Wie er geprift mird; 

. wie er belohnt wird; 

. wie er fidh beweiſt. 


1 


Naeman, der getwaltige Feldhauptmann des ſyriſchen Königs Ben- 
hadad IT., mar ausfabig; er tar gu Yoram, dem Könige Jsraels, ge- 
fommen mit einem Grief feines Königs de} Inhalts: V.6. Kein Wun⸗ 
der, Dak uns meiter berichtet wird: B.7. Wie war Naeman dagu ges 
fommen, daß er glaubte, bier in Xsrael Heilung gu finden? 

V. 2.3. Durch das Beugnis diefer treuen Israelitin bon dem 
Gott Xsraels fam Naeman zum Glauben, V. 4.5. (Es ift nicht nötig, 
angunehmen, dak Naeman ertwartete, der Konig felber werde ihn heilen 
oder den Propheten givingen, ihn gu heilen, aud) nidt, dak er die Hei— 
lung erfaufen wollte. Es mar Sofetifette, daß der Rinig von Syrien 
ijn gum König von Israel fandte; und Naeman glaubte, dak der 
Prophet ihn heilen werde, und er beabfictigte, ſich dankbar gu ergeigen.) 
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Als Yoram feinen Rat wußte, fandte Clifa einen Boten und ließ ifm 
fagen: 8.8; und Naeman glaubte dem Wort des Propheten. 

Gott geht wunderbare Wege, um die Menſchen gur Erfenntnis der 
Wahrheit gu bringen; auf wunderbare Weife fendet er ihnen Heils- 
boten; er fendet Rreug und Not, fie miirbe gu madden, fo daf fie das 
Wort annehmen. Aber immer ift e3 fein Wort, wodurd er gu ihnen 
fommt und fie gum Glauben bringt. 


2. 


€3 war ſchon eine Priifung fiir Naemans Glauben, dah der König 
Israels nichts bon dem Propheten gu wiſſen fdien. Clifa mute fic 
felber melden, B.8. Maeman muß doch gedadht haben: Mit diefes Pro- 
pheten Macht fann es nicht weit her fein, wenn fein cigener König ihn 
nicht fennt; meine Reife ift umfonft. Doch glaubt er der Botſchaft 
Eliſas und gieht hin gum Propheten. 

V. 9 foll ohne Bmweifel den groken Gegenfak andeuten: Naeman 
mit feinem prunfbvollen Gefolge vor der gewiß unfdeinbaren Wohnung 
des Propheten. Demiitig war Naeman nidt; er mu aber demiitig 
twerden. — Cine doppelte Priifung fiir feinen Glauben: Clifa fommt 
gar nidt gu ihm heraus, fondern fendet feinen Diener gu ihm; das 
Mittel, das Naeman gu feiner Reinigung gebraucjen foll, ijt höchſt un- 
ſcheinbar, V. 10. — Maeman hatte beinahe am Glauben Sdiffbruch 
erlitten, 8.11.12; aber auf die Zurechtweiſung feiner treuen Knechte 
hin getwinnt er neuen Glauben3mut, B. 13. 14a. 

Der Glaubensweg de3 Chriften ijt nidt glatt. Die wahre Kirde 
nimmt feine hohe Stellung ein in der Welt, 1 Ror. 1,26.27; die Beu- 
gen der Wahrheit find nicht nur der Welt, fondern auch denen, die in 
der ſichtbaren Kirche eine große Rolle fpielen, oftmals unbefannt, ja 
vielleicht verhaßt, Joh. 15,20; Matth. 10, 24.25. Da heipt e3 ſich an 
das Wort halten und daraus die wahren Merkmale der wahren Kirche 
erfennen. — Der Glauben3weg gum Leben ift dem natiirliden Menſchen 
ein Argernis und eine Torheit: ein Wrgernis, meil er alle Selbjt- 
geredjtigfeit berleugnen muf, Sef.64,6; Rim. 3,23—28; eine Tor⸗ 
Heit, weil die Mittel, modurd Gott felig machen will, fo unfdeinbar 
find: Taufe, Evangelium. — Wieder gilt e3 fich ans Wort halten. 
Geiftlider Hodmut ijt ned viel unverftandiger als der Stolz Naemans. 


3. 


Naeman Handelt nach dem Worte des Propheten und wird rein, 
V. 14. Das veradhtlicje Heilmittel tut Großes, heilt ihn an Leib und 
Seele. Freilich, nicht das Yordantwaffer, fondern das Wort Gottes, fo 
mit und bet dem Wafjer mar, und der Glaube, der dem Wort Gottes 
traute. 

Paulus findet Frieden im Gewiſſen, Frieden mit Gott, Gewißheit 
feiner Seligfeit nicht durch feine ftrenge phariſäiſche Gerechtigkeit, ſon⸗ 
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dern: Röm. 5,1; Tit.3,5—7 ufw.; Luther nidt durch alle Wall- 
fabrten, Bupiibungen, Faften und Kaſteiungen des Papftes, fondern 
durch einfaltigen Glauben an die Gnadenverheifungen de3 Cvange- 
liums. — Go alle Chrijten. Gottes Verheigungen fehlen niemals. Wer 
fi im Glauben daran halt, findet nicht immer die irdiſchen Segnungen, 
Die ex ſich wohl wünſcht, Gefundbheit, Wohlſtand uſw., aber immer Ge- 
fundbeit der Seele und damit Bufriedenheit, wahres Glück in allen 
Lebenslagen. 
4, 

Naeman beweiſt feinen Glauben durch öffentliches Bekenntnis, 
V. 15; durch feine Danfbarfeit, V. 15.16; er will auch in feiner Seimat 
bon dem wahren Gott geugen, B.17 (mit diefer Erde wollte er gewif 
einen Altar bauen, der ihm ein beftandiges Denkmal der Wobhltaten 
Gottes fein follte); und ſchließlich zeigt er eine große Gewwiffenhaftig- 
feit, V. 18. 19; er mill niemand einen Anſtoß geben, wenn er bei der 
Verwaltung feines Staat8amtes nod in das Haus de3 Götzen feines 
Königs geht. — Für die Predigt ijt dies wohl genug. War die Hand- 
lungsweiſe Naemans recht? Hatte er nicht auch da feinen Glauben be- 
fennen follen, felbjt wenn e3 ihn das Amt gefoftet hatte? Eliſa gibt 
darauf feine Antwort; wenigſtens wird fie uns nicht beridtet (das 
„Zeuch hin mit Frieden” war wohl bloß ein Abſchiedsgruß). Ausleger 
urteilen berfdieden. Es wäre auch ſchwer, eine Regel aufguftellen, die 
jeden Fall det. Jedenfalls mug AnftoR und Äürgernis vermieden 
werden. 

Der wabhre Glaube tragt immer Friidte: freimiitiges Sefenntnis, 
beſonders auch denen gegeniiber, denen man vorher ein böſes BVeifpiel 
gegeben hat; Danfbarkeit, die fic vor allem in freigebiger Unter- 
ftiibung der Reichgottesarbeit ergeigt (und befonders bet Reichen in 
reichen Gaben) und in dem ernſtlichen Bemühen, dak auch andere 
gur Erfenntni3 des wahren Gotte3 gebracdht werden; vorficdtigen Wan- 
del, Eph. 5,15—19. Und damit der Glaube erhalten und genahrt 
werde, baut der Chrijt, to immer er fein Heim hat, feinem Gott einen 
War, ,da man höret“ ufiv., Pf. 26,7. (ied 241, 2.) @. H. 





Siebzehuter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis. 
1 Gam. 15, 183—26. 


Chrijten find abgewaſchen, gereinigt, von allen ihren Sünden und 
durd den Glauben freie Untertanen im Reiche Chriſti und Gottes. Als 
foldje follen fie nun aud mandeln dem HErrn gu allem Gefallen, 
Rol. 1, 10. 

Wann wandelu wir dem HErrn gu allem Gefalen? 
Wenn wir wandeln 
loin redter Demut, 2. in wmilligem Gebhorfam. 
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1. 


Saul war ein mit vielen Gaben des Leibes und de3 Geijtes ausge- 
geichneter Mann gewejen, 1Gam.9,2; 10,24; 10,9; ein tapferer 
Kriegsheld, 11,5 ff. Bet all diefen äußeren Vorzügen blieb er demiitig, 
10,7.10 (nabm Rat an); 9,21; 10,16.22.27; 11,565.13. Golde 
Demut gefallt dem HErrn. Das rühmt er hier, V.17: „Da du Fein 
wareſt bor deinen Augen” uſw. Er geigt mit der Tat, daß ihm folde 
Demut gefallt. Cr hatte ihn gum König gefalbt, gum Konig iiber 
Ssrael, Gottes Volf, V.17, hatte ihn gum Werkzeug erforen, wo⸗ 
durd fein Ratſchluß, den er fchon bor Yabrhunderten gefakt und immer 
twieder hatte verfiindigen Iaffen, 2 Mof.17,8.14; 5 Moſ. 25, 17—19, 
hinausgeführt werden follte. Wie hoch ehrt Gott die Demiitigen! 

Solche Demut fenngeidnet die Glaubigen aller Beiten: Wbraham, 
1 Mof. 18,27; Yafob, 1 Mof. 32,10; David, 2 Gam. 6, 21. 22; Paulus, 
1 Ror. 15,9.10; 1 Tim. 1,15. (ied 330, 3; 350.) 

Solche Demut gefallt dem HErrn. Dazu ermahnt er uns, Ver. 
9, 23.24; 2 Ror. 10,17. 18; Micha 6,8; 1 Petr. 5,6; Eph. 4,2. Solche 
Demut will er ehren, Sef.57,15; 1Petr.5,5.6. Demiitige twill er, 
der große HErr, gu feinen Werkzeugen gebraudjen wie hier den Saul; 
je demiitiger wir find, um fo Größeres mill er durch uns ausrichten, 
2 Kor. 12,9.10. Demiitige werden dem Born entrinnen, Zeph. 2,3. 
Wollen wir dem HErrn gefallen, fo follen wir uns durd feine Kraft in 
der Demut üben. — Solche Demut ijt mit Gehorjam verbunden. 


2. 


Gott hatte dem Gaul einen ehrenden Auftrag gegeben, 1 Sam. 
15,2 ff. Gaul ging aud bin, gu tun, mas der HErr ihm gefagt hatte. 
Er briijtete fich, BV. 18.20. Und doch war er ungehorfam, B.9, vgl. 
mit @.3.11.14.19. Zwar leugnet er das, B.20, fucht es gu be- 
ſchönigen mit der Wusflucht: B.15.21. Aber gerade fein Leugnen der 
Giinde, naddem fie ibm von Gott vorgehalten worden war, betveift 
feinen Ungehorſam, feine widerſpenſtige Gefinnung; aud feine „Buße“, 
V. 24.25, die nur in eigenem Qntereffe geſchah, alfo Ungehorjam war. 

Wie viele Chrijten machen fich eines ahnliden Ungehorſams 
fduldig! Man tut, twas einem beliebt, oder richtet fic) in dem einen 
Stück nad Gottes Wort, in einem andern nad dem eigenen Willen 
oder erfiillt nur teilteife ein Gebot, fomeit e3 einem pat. Dabet 
rühmt man fic) ſeines Gehorfams. Man meint fogar, man fonne 
Gottes Reich beffer bauen, befjer durch die Welt fommen, wenn man 
nidt fo genau, fo ftreng fei. Man gebt bei der Welt bettcln, um Kirchen 
und Sdulen gu bauen, während doc) Gott gefagt hat: 1 Theff. 4, 12. 
Giehe auch 1 Chron. 21,24, vgl. mit Spr.15,8. Gegen 2 or. 6, 14 
ſchließt man ſich ſündlichen Vereinen an, um befferen Verdienft, größeren 
Einfluß gu befommen, unter dem Vorwand, dann finne man der Kirde 
befjer dDienen. Gegen Rim. 16,17 macht man Rompromiffe mit Anders⸗ 
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glaubigen, weil man fo des HErrn Reid befjer bauen finne. War- 
nungen twill man nicht wahr haben. 

Solder Ungehorfam ijt dem HErrn mipfallig, V.23. Das find 
Harte, aber twahre Worte. Wenn man nit in allen Stücken gehorfam 
ijt, fo ijt in Wahrheit unfer ,Gehorjam” Ungehorjam, Abgötterei und 
Götzendienſt, da nicht Gottes Wille, fondern unfer eigener Wille, unjer 
Vorteil, unfere Sequemlichfeit, Fleiſchesluſt uſw. entweder ausſchließlich 
oder doch neben dem Willen Gottes gelten ſoll. Das iſt Abgötterei, 
Sünde gegen das erſte Gebot. Das iſt Zaubereiſünde, indem man, wie 
der Zauberer, zu ſündlichen Mitteln der Selbſthilfe greift, weil man 
Gott nicht zutraut, daß er denen helfen werde, die blindlings ihm ge— 
horchen. 

Ungehorſam ſtürzt ing Verderben: zeitlich, denn Gaul wird ver— 
worfen als König; ewig, wenn man wie Saul nicht Buße tut, ſondern 
Bue nur erheuchelt, V. 24—26; Hoſ. 4,6; Klagel. 3, 42 ff.; Rim. 2, 8. 

Wollen wir Gott gefallen, fo müſſen wir allen Hochmut und Un— 
gehorjam fahren lajjen. Wie nötig haben wir den Heiland, der durch 
feine Demut und feinen Gehorfam uns mit Gott verſöhnt hat! Phil. 
2,6 ff.; Rim. 5,19; Bef. 50,5 77.3; Hebr.5,8.9. Halten wir uns an 
ibn, und folgen wir feinem Vorbild in feiner Kraft! Phil. 2, 5; 
Matth. 11, 29. XX. 
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I. Amerika. 

Die römiſche Kirde in Brafilien. Im ,Luth. Herold” leſen wir hier- 
iiber: „Schon feit einigen Jahren bemiiht fich die katholiſche Kirch in Braz 
jilien Iebhaft um eine Wiedergewinnung ihrer alten herrfdenden Stellung. 
Vor allem fucht fie in immer neuen Antragen die Wiedererlangung der 
Anerfennung als StaatSreligion gu erreiden. An Vorſtößen gegen die 
gegenwärtige Verfajfung, die im Unterfdied gegen die Verfaffung de3 1889 
abgefdafften Kaiſerreichs eine ſolche Beborgugung einer Konfeffion nicht 
fennt, ift fein Mangel. Neuerdings erft mieder Hat anlaplich der fird- 
lichen Feier des SiegeS der neueften brajilianijden Revolution der Erg- 
biſchof Beer die Erwartung ausgefproden, dak das Verhalinis zwiſchen 
Rirde und Staat den Wünſchen der fatholifden Kirche entſprechend ver- 
faſſungsmäßig neu geregelt werde. Gleichgeitig hat eine Reihe fatholifder 
Srauenverbande unter der Lofung ,Gott und Vaterland’ einen neuen Feld- 
gug fir Die offigielle Anerfennung des Katholigzismus als StaatSreligion 
begonnen und Gingaben an den Bundesprafidenten und den Yuftigminifter 
gemacht.“ Der fatholijde Einfluß zeigt fich in Brajilien auch in den neuen 
Sdhulgefeken, die der Papſtkirche eine nicht gu unterfdhabende Macht ein 
raumen. Wo der Papft am Ruder ift, heißt es überall wachen. J. T. M. 

Lutheran Ministers’ Stand on Private Confession Vindicated. — 
The papers report that Rev. Emil Swenson of Minneapolis, member of the 
Augustana Synod, who had been held in contempt of court and sentenced 
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to pay a fine of $100 or serve thirty days in the county jail because he 
refused to divulge what had been communicated to him by way of pri- 
vate confession, has been exonerated by the Supreme Court, to which the 
case had been appealed. The court opinion stated concerning the right 
of a pastor to refuse to make known what has been told under the seal 
of confession: “It is the duty of the court to protect the privilege, and 
there is little danger of the witness, under the claim of privilege, screen- 
ing others from justice.” This court decision is altogether in line with 
the fundamental American principle of separation of Church and State. 
As has been mentioned before in this journal, the laws of the State of 
Minnesota have this spring been amended in such a way that ambiguity 
as to the sacredness of confessions made to a minister in his capacity as 
pastor vanishes. A. 
Bur gegenwirtigen firdliden Lage in Deutſchland. itber dieſes Thema 
hat Prof. Dr. E. Denef im „Kirchenblatt“ beadtensiwerte Artikel versffent- 
licht. Aus dem Artikel, der am 20. Suni erfdienen ijt, nehmen mir die 
folgenden Paragraphen herüber. Nach einer Vefprechung der Vereine und 
der Anftalten, die fiir die Kirche tatig find, fahrt Dr. Denef fort: ,,Diefe 
kirchliche Arbeit ijt gewiß fehr erfreulich. Freilich, e3 ift ein Wber dabei, 
und dies Aber diirfen wir nicht iiberfehen. Es fehlt namlich vielfach nod 
an der redjten Stellung gur Heiligen Schrift, vielleidht weniger in der Praxis 
alg in der Theorie; vielleicht weniger bei den einfaltigen Chriften als bei 
den Führern. Diefe haben vielfach nod nicht den Weg gur Heiligen Sehrift 
alg der unfeblbaren Quelle des Glaubens guriidgefunden. Yn diefem Puntte 
ijt man nod im Bann der modernen Theologie. Dak die Verachtung und 
Geringjdabung der Heiligen Schrift ſchwere Sünde ijt, dak ſolche Gering- 
ſchätzung, wie die moderne Theologie itberhaupt, mit Schuld tragt an dem 
Niedergang des chriftliden Glaubens und Leben, diefe Erfenntnis feblt 
noch vielfach. Freilich, der modernen Theologie als folder gibt man nad 
und nad) den Abſchied; fie befriedigt eben nidt mehr. Cin Paftor fdreibt 
im Pfarrblatt bon 1930: ,Die Gegentwart ift auf dem Wege, fich von zeit⸗ 
tweiliger Geringjdhabung von Lehre und Bekenntni3 gu erholen. Heute 
fragen afademifde Lehrer nicht wie nod) bor dem Sriege, wieviel man 
Den modernen Menſchen davon nocd) gumuten fann. Man beginnt die Sdhabe 
Der Kirche wieder hervorgubolen. Der Materialismus friiherer Beit ift 
im Schwinden. Das Chriftentum ohne Dogma, ohne Bekenntnis hat ab- 
gewirtſchaftet.“ Aber ein anderer, fonft twohlmeinender Theolog bemertt 
dazu: Richt jeder wird die3 Urteil loben.“ Statt fic) über ſolch ein Urteil 
gu freuen, findet man es doch noch bedenflid. Die Angft bor der Wiſſen⸗ 
ſchaft ijt immer noc nicht gang iibertounden, obgleid) Naturaliften wie 
Hadel und Genoffen abjolut gu den Toten gehiren. Niemand glaubt mehr 
daran, dak diefe Naturiwiffenfdaftler die Wahrheit der Heiligen Schrift 
umgeftofen haben. Die Heilige Sehrift wird twieder dad Troſtbuch und 
gewinnt ihre Wutoritat wieder. Hoffen wir, dak fie in Deutfdland bald 
wieder in ihre volle Autoritat eingefebt wird. Vorderhand ift es nod nidt 
fo weit. Diefe gebrodene Stellung gur Heiligen Schrift hat driiben einen 
Unionismus ergeugt, dex geradegu ins Wilde gu ſchießen droht. Die Ge- 
denffeiern des Marburger Religionsgefpracdhs gu Marburg 1929 und der 
Augsburgifden Konfeffion gu Augsburg im Juni 1930 feitens der Unierten 
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ftanden boll und gang unter dem Beidhen der Union. Die RMeformierten 


di feierten mit und tourden als bolle Glaubensbriider behandelt, als ob die 
4 alten Lehrdifferengen nichts mehr gu bedeuten Hatten. Man fiihlte nicht 
o ben ,andern Geift', wie Luther ihn fpiirte gu Marburg Anno 1529. Man 
al fiiblte fic) im Getwiffen gebunden, gufammenguftehen gur gemeinfamen Arbeit. 
id Das Gewiſſen und die gemeinfame Arbeit ſtand diefen Chrijten höher als 
4 die Treue gegen das Flare Wort Gottes. C8 ift ja recht menſchlich, daz 


man die ftarfende Gemeinfdaft aller Glaubigen fucht im Kampf gegen den 





< gemeinfamen Feind, den Unglauben; aber e3 bleibt ein ſchwerer Mangel 
F des Glaubens, wenn man ſolche Gemeinſchaft höher ſchätzt als die Treue 
wil gegen GotteS Wort. Cs madhte einen peinliden Cindrud, alS man beim 
Verlefen der AWugsburgifden Konfeſſion folde Stellen iiberging, in denen 
- das Bekenntnis geugt gegen die falfde Lehre der Reformierten. Solche 
te Stellung ſchließt in fich oder führt doch gur Gleidhgiiltigkeit gegen Gottes 
i ‘ Wort und Wahrheit. So war die Feier der Augsburgifden Konfeſſion 
1 feiten3 der Unierten eine innere Untwabhrbheit, deren man fich leider nicht 
fe bewußt tourde. Ya, felbft von einer getvifjen Gemeinfdafi mit der Romi- 
ci, fen Kirche traumt man in getwiffen Kreiſen, indem man dent, folde 
ch Gemeinſchaft könne wirklich werden, wenn die Katholiken die Geiſtesgaben 
is Luthers und die Evangeliſchen deſſen Einſeitigkeit anerkennen würden. 
ei Einerſeits iſt dieſer Traum fo naiv, andererſeits verrät er eine ſolche Un— 
ift fenntni8 des Papismus, daß man fic billig wundern muk. Golder Plan 
He mug gur Verleugnung de3 Evangeliums fiihren. Darum war e3 nur ret, 
nd wenn Prof. Hirſch in Gottingen fagte: ,Man fann fich nur toundern, dak 
g⸗ ernſte Männer an ſolche Träume ihre Zeit verſchwenden und ganz vergeſſen, 
tH dak zwiſchen der Papjtfirde und der Reformatorijfden Kirche die Wahrheit 
ult ſteht.“ Wir freuen uns iiber diefe Worte, die von einem der leitenden 
1h Manner in der amerfanifd-lutherifden Kirche gefdrieben find, und offen, 
bt dak fie ſowohl hüben wie dritben gelefen und beadtet werden. A. 
its Difficulties for Rome.— While in the eyes of the superficial ob- 
ite server Rome’s power is daily growing, the path of the Pope is more rocky 
an than many of his adherents are aware of. In Italy the conflict between 
be Mussolini and Pius XI is continuing, and we can well believe the state- 
ift ment that the Pope is losing a good deal of sleep over the situation. In 
be Spain large sections of the populace hitherto apathetic are awaking to the 
rkt realization of how they have been mulcted in the past by a tyrannical 
eil hierarchy. In Lithuania, the majority of whose citizens are Catholics, 
nz the papal nuncio was recalled just in time, it seems, to avoid being ex- 
pie pelled by the government. In Mexico two states have begun opposing 
hr Catholic influence by strong measures, which are described in the Com- 
ift monweal as outright persecution. With regard to the debate between 
nd Mussolini and the Pope the Christian Century correctly remarks that for 
ld the outsider it has the value of showing the real intentions and purposes 
cht of the Papacy, namely, its desire to rule. Since the Pope sent his last 
ent encyclical secretly by special messenger to Paris and to London before 
jee having it telegraphed to all parts of the world, the last-mentioned paper 
er facetiously remarks that “to enjoy real liberty, it would seem the Pope 


ent had better give up his sovereignty and move to London; but then, in Lon- 
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don everybody else has liberty, too, and that is not what he wants.” It is 
partly through such means that God frustrates the high, antichristian 
designs of the Papacy. A. 
Good Testimony on Close Communion.— In the question box of 
the Lutheran Standard of July 4 the question is answered, Why do the 
Lutherans practise close Communion? The following reasons are given 
and are expatiated on: 1. True charity demands it. 2. The self-examination 
required by Scripture, 1 Cor. 11, 28, demands it. 3. Our churchly arrange- 
ments preparatory to the Sacrament also require it. 4. Fidelity to the truth 
demands it. 5. Consistency demands it. 6. Good order and proper disci- 
pline require it. While these reasons do not all lie on the same plane, 
they are all valid. A. 
The Revised Version Fifty Years Old.— On May 17 of this year 
fifty years had passed since in England the revised English New Testament 
was issued. On May 20, 1881, it-appeared in the United States. The 
Presbyterian recalls that the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Times had 
the entire text telegraphed to them from New York, “constituting by 
manifold the longest dispatch over the wires up to that time.” In 1901 
the American Standard Revised Version was given the public, containing 
the preferences of the American revisers. Concerning the present status 
of the American Revised Version, the copyright of which has been held 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons, the Presbyterian, in speaking of the American 
Standard Bible Committee, says: “This American Standard Bible Com- 
mittee has been appointed by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation in consequence of an agreement with Thomas Nelson & Sons when 
the Council took over the original copyright in 1929 and renewed it with 
a view to maintaining a uniform text.” While the Kimg James Version 
remains firmly entrenched in the affections of the people and, on the other 
hand, the revised version is not free from blemishes, the latter is a valuable 
aid in ascertaining the meaning of the original. A. 
Stand der dentiden Miffionen im Jahre 1930. Die folgende Bu- 
fammenjtellung, die fic) in den „Allgemeinen Miſſionsnachrichten“ findet, 
wird unfere Lefer intereffieren: „Die neueften Zahlen über die deutſche 
Miffion, die das Jahrbuch (1931) der MijfionSfonferengen bringt, geigen, 
Dag Ende 1929 1,400 deutſche Miſſionsleute auf 547 Hauptftationen 
arbeiten. Ihnen ftehen 9,748 befoldete eingeborne Miffionstrafte gur Seite; 
fie betreuen 990,583 Heidendhriften, gu denen 53,811 Taufbetwerber fom- 
men. In 3,472 niederen und 110 höheren Schulen werden 211,799 Schüler 
unterridtet. 29 Rranfenhaufer werden bon der deutfden Miffion unter- 
halten. Diefe große Arbeit rubt auf einer verhältnismäßig febr kleinen 
finangiellen Bafis. 7,042,904 RM. an Miſſionsgaben famen aus Deutfd- 
land; dazu famen nod) nicht gang anbderthalb Millionen Reichsmark aus 
dem Ausland und nicht gang zwei Millionen aus den heidenchriſtlichen 
Gemeinden und Kirden. Danad ijt in diefem Jahre die Bahl der Mif- 
fionSleute um 99 gewachſen, die der eingebornen Miffionstrafte um 686, 
die der eingebornen Chriſten um rund 48,000. Beträchtlich iſt aud die 
Steigerung der höheren Schulen, um 26. Die MifjionSgaben ftiegen un- 
gefahr um 700,000 RM. Aber nach den neuejten Nachrichten fdeinen die 
Miffionsgaben im Jahre 1930 bei einigen Gefellfdhaften guriidgegangen 
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gu fein, und bei den meiften erreidhen fie lange nicht die Hohe de3 notwen⸗ 
digften Bedarf3, fo dak eine gange Reihe von Gefellfdaften von groper 
Defigiten beridten mug. Angeſichts der groken Miſſionsmöglichkeiten auf 
vielen Feldern und der Aufgaben, die die deutfde Miſſion in der grund- 
legenden Zeit fiir die Cingebornenfirden gerade jebt gu erfiillen hat, tare 
es fatajtrophal, wenn die Miſſionsgaben auf die Dauer nidt Sehritt hielten. 
Es fann nicht genug betont werden, daß unfer Dienft auf dem Miſſions— 
feld feine beliebige Wohltat ijt, bei der es letzten Endes gleidgiiltig ware, 
ob wir fie draußen oder in Deutſchland den BVediirftigen ertweifen, fondern 
es fallen draußen jebt Entfcheidungen fiir oder gegen das Chriftentum, die 
ihre Folgen fiir die Chriftenheit der gefamten Welt haben werden. - gebt 
wirklich um unfere eigenfte Gade.“ 

The “Lutheran” Taken to Task on the Nature of True — 
In the Theologische Quartalschrift of July, 1931, the managing editor, 
Prof. J. P. Meyer, discusses certain utterances of the Lutheran, submitting 
comments which deserve being given wider publicity. Taking as his title 
“Humanity Seeks Higher Power’s Aid,” our colleague and brother writes: 

“The question is raised by the Lutheran: ‘Does one surrender his 
convictions when he joins in adoration of God and petitions Him with 
those not at one with him in the faith?’ The question is introduced by 
a paragraph the burden of which is contained in the following sentences: 
‘The Synod of Wisconsin agrees with the Missouri Synod that prayer is 
an “act of confession,” in which they can join only with those who agree 
with them as to the doctrines of the Christian religion. To pray to God 
in a company to which Jews, “sectarians,” and even unbelivers belong 
they hold to amount to an admission that one’s own distinctive convic- 
tions are not of decisive importance.’ The Lutheran evidently does not 
share our convictions, although he gives us credit for our consistency of 
practise and cannot refrain from expressing his respect for our ‘tenacity 
of purpose.’ 

“In justification of his deviating views, so it would appear, the 
Lutheran adds the paragraph the title of which we have placed at the 
beginning of this note. Here are the Lutheran’s words: ‘On the night 
during which Charles Lindbergh winged his solitary way across the 
Atlantic Ocean, there was a prize-fight in “Boyle’s Thirty Acres” near 
New York City. The papers of the next day head-lined the story that 
the referee of that occasion called upon the thousands of “hard-boiled 
fight fans” to pray to their God that the aviator might reach his goal. 
We read about it in Montreal, Canada. We do not suppose any member 
of the Wisconsin Synod took part in that unique minute of silent prayer. 
But suppose he had, would he have compromised his faith because of the 
mixed company in which he stood? Of course, the illustration cited is 
extreme. We use it because it proves the existence among humans of 
a willingness easily excited to ask the Supreme Being, “the only God 
they knew,” for what at the moment they want. We have not the 
slightest expectation of being at a prize-fight, but at any crisis we are 
fairly certain we would stand and pray with a company of fellow-men 
in a time of common danger or in behalf of a common cause. It would 
be our own prayer to our own God. We have every confidence in His 
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ability to discern the thoughts and impulses of our heart and of each 
human soul that prayed. The domain of prayer is greater in area than 
the inclosure of any group of Christians or of all Christians put together. 
Humanity feels this. Whenever a group of men and women are associated 
for a good purpose, for a great moral improvement, for a really unselfish 
activity, there will be a tendency to engage in prayer. If devout persons 
are among them, they will propose prayer. Only from those that have 
by rationalism stifled their natural feeling of dependence on that unseen 
Sovereign from whom humanity instinctively expects goodness will op- 
position to such a proposal arise. We are not surprised to learn that 
the American Legion includes appeals to God in its ritual. Assuming 
that the objectives are right, we see no reason why Lutheran ex-soldiers 
should not lend their faith to carry the pleas to God. But the society 
must be a right society, and its purposes must not be in opposition to the 
good and gracious will of God as Jesus Christ has revealed and sponsored 
that will.’ 

“The deplorable thing about this paragraph is not the failure to make 
the simple logical distinction between joint prayer and simultaneous prayer 
together with people of a different faith. From the fact that no valid ob- 
jection to the latter can be raised, — we may pray as individuals in every 
place and in any company,—no inference can be drawn as to the pro- 
priety of the former. The deplorable thing is that the Lutheran appar- 
ently regards humanity’s impulse to seek the aid of a Higher Power as 
genuine prayer. It may be a weak effort, it may require the additional 
impetus of a Lutheran’s faith to carry the somewhat feeble pleas of hu- 
manity heavenward before the throne of God; but, aside from the ques- 
tion of inherent vigor and considered solely in their proper nature, all 
appeals of humanity to a Supreme Being must be regarded as God-pleasing 
acts, as God-pleasing expressions of a God-pleasing soul life. Does the 
Lutheran not know, e.g., that the Jews, by rejecting the Son, reject the 
Father also? How, then, can they offer real prayer? Does he not realize 
that all religion of natural man is enmity against God? Natural man’s 
prayers are an abomination before God. The things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice they sacrifice to devils, and joining with ‘humanity’ in their sac- 
rifices leads us inevitably into the fellowship with devils. Joint prayer 
with ‘humanity,’ far from being commendable, is not even a harmless thing, 
but something against which Paul warned in the strongest language he 
could command. 

“It is indeed deplorable to find a Lutheran church-paper confusing 
natural devoutness and the natural religious emotion of feeling dependent 
on a Higher Power with true prayer, arising out of a believing heart, 
reconciled to God through the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus. — May we, by 
a stretch of charity, assume that in this case worthy Homer was nodding?” 

A. 

From the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church. — At the 
recent convention of this church-body, held at Blair, Nebr., a resolution 
was adopted, so the News Bulletin of the N.L.C. informs us, which gives 
evidence of fervent zeal in a certain direction. The resolution reads: 
“Resolved that the sanctuary be zealously safeguarded against the invasion 
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of any form of sacrilege, such as pageants, plays, or any other kind of 
theatrical performances before the consecrated place and be kept pure and 
intact for the purpose for which it was dedicated and that the house of 
God be not blasphemed; that wherever conditions seem to warrant such 
entertainment, the nature of the same be critically analyzed beforehand, 
conducted under strict supervision, and presented in the proper place, that 
the ministry of the Gospel be not blamed.” While we are in complete 
sympathy with the purpose of this resolution, we feel that there is a danger 
of honoring the “consecrated place” rather than that which renders and 
keeps it consecrated, the preaching of the pure Word of God. What is 
more important than barring amusements from our house of worship is 
the effort to keep our teaching unadulterated. What is the use of observing 
the outward forms of sanctity when the message has become polluted? 
A. 

Southern Baptists Still Forging Ahead. — While some church- 
bodies are at a standstill in point of numerical growth and others even 
are compelled to announce retrogression, Southern Baptists are gaining 
ground. The denomination was assembled at Birmingham, Ala., May 16 
to 21, almost 10,000 delegates being present, and it was announced that at 
the end of 1930 the denomination had 79,633 more members than at the 
end of 1929. The total membership of this church-body now is 3,850,279. 
From the foreign fields reports come, showing that 14,415 persons were 
baptized. Strange to say, 5,000 of these accessions are credited to Rou- 
mania. To all who know the work and the views of Baptists, it will not 
be a surprise to learn that the convention declared Prohibition to be the 
most burning question with which the churches have to deal to-day. The 
growth of the denomination undoubtedly can to a great extent be attributed 
to the fact that this church-body still stands for something definite, and 
it is not so badly infected with Modernism as some other denominations. 

A. 


II. Ausland. 


Gin beredtigter Proteft. Wie das „Ev. Deutſchland“ mitteilt, hat 
im Juni dieſes Jahres der Verliner Vorortverband der Evangeliſchen Frauen- 
bilfe, Dem achigehntaufend Mitglieder angehören, den folgenden Beſchluß 
einftimmig angenommen: ,Der Sturmlauf gegen den Paragraphen 218 
R. St. G. hat das Biel, die Vernidtung feimenden Lebens grundſätzlich und 
fiir jeden Fall ftraffret gu madjen. Qn ihm offenbart fic) da3 Streben der 
Menſchheit, itberperfonlide Lebensgefege fiir ſich nicht mehr als bindend 
anguerfennen. Wir veriwerfen eine LebenSauffaffung, wie fie in dem Sdhlag- 
wort gum Wusdrucd fommt: ,Mein Körper gehirt mir, und ich fann mit 
ihm maden, was ich will.’ Wir laffen dem Argt im Falle hidfter Lebens- 
gefabr fiir die Mutter einen feiner miffenfdaftliden und gewiſſenmäßigen 
hibergeugung entfpredenden Cingriff gu. Uber mir verlangen die unbedingte 
Uufredhterhaltung de3 Paragraphen 218 als Ausdrud des Veftehens einer 
Gottesordnung, deren fiindhafte Verlegung die ſchwerſten Sdhadigungen fiir 
Das Leben des eingelnen wie des Volfes Herauffiihrt.” Diefer Beſchluß madt 
der „Evangeliſchen Frauenhilfe” Ehre und wird nicht wenig dagu beitragen, 
das fittlide Gewiffen gu ſchärfen. J. T. M. 
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Das neue Spanien und die evangelifde Kirche. Der „Chriſtl. Apo- 
logete” berichtet: „Eine gang neue Lage hat die StaatSumivalgung in Spa- 
nien fiir die ebangelifde Kirche gefdaffen. Spanien war bisher das eingige 
Land in Europa, das feine GlaubenSfreiheit gewährte. Artifel 11 der bis- 
her geltenden Verfaſſung befagte: ,Die fatholijdhe apoſtoliſch-römiſche Re- 
ligion ift die deS Staates. Die Nation verpflictet fich gur Unterſtützung 
des Kultus und feiner Diener. Niemand wird in Spanien twegen feiner 
religidfen Meinungen noch wegen der Ausiibung feines RKultus belaftigt 
twerden, vorbehaltlich der fchuldigen Hochachtung bor der chriſtlichen Moral. 
Trogdem werden feine andern Sffentliden Zeremonien nod Kundgebungen 
erlaubt ſein.“ Das bedeutete u. a., dak die befdheidenen evangelifden Kirchen—⸗ 
gebaubde feinen Turm und feine Gloden haben durften. Der übertritt gur 
ebangeliſchen Rirde war gwar erlaubt, zog in der Regel jedoch die fcharfiten 
biirgerlichen und geſellſchaftlichen Schädigungen, wohl gar die Dienftent- 
lafjung nad ſich. Die Maurer, die feinen Beichtzettel vorweiſen fonnten, 
wurden nicht befdaftigt, die Landarbeiter, die nicht fatholijeh waren, twur- 
den ohne Erbarmen von den Grundbefikern entlafjen, Cltern, die ire 
Kinder in evangeliſche Schulen gu ſchicken wagten, tourden bon ihren Brot- 
Herren angegeigt. Gleichwohl haben diefe Bujtande e3 nicht hindern können, 
Dak die Bahl der Cvangelijden in Spanien auf 20,000 anwuchs, die in 
einem Rirdenbund, der 40 evangeliſche Gemeinden vereinigt, gujammen- 
gefagt find. Die proviſoriſche Staatsverfaffung hat nun die Glaubens- 
freiheit eingefiihrt. Qn ihrem Artikel 3 heißt es: Die proviforifde Re- 
gierung erflart offentlid, die Gewiſſensfreiheit, Glauben8freiheit und 
Kultfreiheit refpeftieren gu wollen. Man fann berftehen, dak die Cvan- 
gelijden in Spanien die3 als einen Fortſchritt von geſchichtlicher Bedeutung 
empfinden und begriigen. Freilich muß die Tatſache, dak es gum Mieder- 
brennen bon Rirden und Klöſtern durch zügelloſe Volkshaufen gefommen 
ijt, fehr bedenklich ſſimmen. Es fdeint, dak Moskau die Hand dabei im 
Spiele hat. Bisher fpielte der Kommunismus in Spanien feine Molle. 
Völlig abwegig ijt e3 jedenfallZ, tenn die Regierung die dod) ftreng fatho- 
lijh gefinnten Monardiften fiir die Unruben verantivortlich machen will. 
Xm iibrigen ijt es ſchwer, vom Wuslande her die Zuſammenhänge gang far 
gu überſchauen. Man wird der weiteren Cntwidlung der Dinge mit Span- 
nung entgegenfehen Ddiirfen.” J. T. M. 

Was das intelligente Japan lieſt. Wie der „Chriſtl. Apologete“ mit⸗ 
teilt, befand ſich unter den hundert Werken, die in einem Jahr aus dem 
Deutſchen ins Japaniſche überſetzt wurden, nicht mehr als ein einziges 
religiöſes Buch, und dies war die „Nachfolge Chriſti“ von Thomas von 
Kempen. Dagegen tourden in demfelben Yahr 23 Werke von Marrijten 
und Materialijten aus dem Deutiden ins Yapanifde Hiniibergenommen. 
Das erflart fich etwas, menn man im Auge bebhalt, dak ſich in Sapan aus 
den 75 Millionen Cintwohnern nur eine halbe Million gum Chriftentum 
befernnt. Qn der japanifden Hauptitadt Tokio, die eine Geſamteinwohner⸗ 
zahl bon 2,218,400 hat, gibt es nur 115 Sirden nebſt 262 chriftlicen 
Vethaujern; dagegen befinden ſich in diefer Großſtadt 1,082 buddhiſtiſche 
Tempel. Das Verlangen nach antichriftliden Büchern findet hiernach feine 
Grflarung. J. T. M. 
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The Apocrypha. (The Library of Living Classics.) Edited by Manuel 
Komroff and Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial Press, New York. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (Canadian Agents), Toronto. 350 pages, 61%4 X914. 
Price, $4.00. 

This is a very well printed and well-bound English edition of the 
Apocrypha contained in Luther’s German Bible and in the English Author- 
ized Version of 1611: Tobit, Judith, the additions to the Book of Esther, 
The Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus (or the Wisdom of Jesus, the Son 
of Sirach), Baruch, the additions to Daniel (The Story of the Three Holy 
Children, The History of Susanna, The History of the Destruction of Bel 
and the Dragon), The Prayer of Manasses, the First and the Second Book 
of the Maccabees, and the two books of Esdras, which were not translated 
by Luther. The publishers’ announcement contains some strange sentences. 
They say: “This addition to The Library of Living Classics was seen to be 
inevitable from the time the Library was thought of ... The Apocrypha 
is one of the most readable and remarkable of all the great classics of the 
world.... This edition, like that of Herodotus, Zarathustra, The Great 
Fables, and other volumes of The Library of Living Classics, fills a definite 
gap in present-day publishing.” Not only all Lutheran readers, but also 
many theologians and Christians in other churches will take exception to 
these statements. But even more so when they read the following: “As 
The Apocrypha is considered by the majority of Christians to be divinely 
inspired, the editor has not tampered at ali with the text, which follows 
strictly the King James Version.” It is a well-known fact that only the 
Roman Catholic Church considers the Apocrypha inspired, and their rea- 
son for doing so is the fact that they need the Apocrypha in order to prove 
their wrong doctrines of justification by works, the prayer for the dead, 
the beneficial use of incense, etc. It may be said, however, that the High 
Church, or Ritualistic, section of the Episcopal Church shows its Ro- 
manistic leanings also in its position over against the Apocrypha. The 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.) in En- 
gland published them some years ago with the announcement, “Why Use 
an Incomplete Bible?” and one of the outstanding bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States, the late Bishop Tuttle of St. Louis, wrote: 
“I am heartily in sympathy with the excellent and worthy effort being 
made by the I. 8. A. [International Society of the Apocrypha] to make the 
world better acquainted with the real treasures that lie hid in the 
Apocrypha.” 

Lately I have also noticed a tendency towards the Apocrypha in ultra- 
liberal circles. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard University, in his course on the 
English Bible, makes use of the Apocrypha in the same way in which he 
requires the reading of the canonical books of the Bible, and President 
Lowell, at the last commencement of Harvard University, preached the 
commencement sermon — if one really could call it a sermon—on a text 
from The Wisdom of Solomon. But these men do not accept any inspira- 
tion and therefore place the Apocrypha on the same plane as the books 
of the Bible, regarding them all as merely human writings. The Apocrypha, 
especially the two books of the Maccabees, contain indeed some important 
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historical matter, and all of them are part of the literature written by 
Jews in Palestine or Alexandria in the time between the closing of the 
Canon and the New Testament times. Therefore they will always in- 
terest the student of the Old Testament. But any one reading them must 
note at once the enormous difference between these human writings and 
the truly inspired books of the Old Testament. The present edition does 
not divide the books into chapters and verses, but simply into chapters 
and paragraphs. We may add that in former years it was indeed not 
easy to obtain an edition of the English Apocrypha; for in 1826 the 
English and Scottish Bible societies resolved to issue no edition of the 
Bible with the Apocrypha. But in late years the well-known Oxford 
Bibles also offer an edition with the Apocrypha. They also sell the 
Apocrypha separately, and the well-known publishing house of Baxter 
& Sons has published a very handy edition of the Greek and English 
Apocrypha in parallel columns. L. FUERBRINGER. 


Kommentar gum Neuen Teftament. Herausgegeben von Prof. D. Dr. The o- 
bor Zabn. Band XVI: Der Brief des Jakobus. Ausgelegt 
pon Lic. Fr. Haud, Studienrat in Erlangen. A. Deichertſche Verlags- 
buchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl. Leipzig. 243 Seiten und 4 Tafeln. 
Preis: Gebheftet, M. 10.50; gebunden, M. 13. 

Dies ift der neuefte Band in dem grofen Kommentar zum Neuen Teftament 
pon Zabn und andern pofitiv geridteten Theologen der Gegenwart. Die Art 
und Weife der Behandlung ift diefelbe wie in den andern Banden: fortlaufende 
gtiindlide AusSlegung von Ver$ gu Vers und tertfritijdhe Crirterungen, fprad):- 
fiche Unterfudungen, gelehrte AUnmerfungen ftehen unter Dem Fert. Bn der Cin- 
leitung behanbdelt der Verfaffer die üblichen ijagogifdhen Fragen. über die Ab— 
faſſungszeit fagt er: „Alles weift auf Verhaltniffe, wie fie am beften fiir Palaftina 
oder Syrien jutreffen, und auf eine Beit, die faum viel iiber 70 hinauSliegen 
dürfte“ (S.10). Dem ftimmen wir gu. Jn begug auf den Verfaffer meint er, 
daß nicht der fogenannte jiingere Jafobus, der , Bruder” oder Vetter des HErrn 
und fpdtere Vorfteher der Muttergemeinde 3u Jeruſalem, in Betradht fomme, fon- 
dern „es ift mehr mit dem Fall gu rechnen, dak ein fonft unbefannter Jakobus 
das Schreiben verfaßt hat, wie in der überſchrift aud) alle Andeutungen feblen, 
bah der Verfaffer Apoſtel, HErrnbruder oder Leiter der jeruſalemiſchen Gemeinde 
fei” (S. 28). Diefer Unficht finnen wir nicht beipflidten, fondern find der itber- 
geugung, dah fic) die Ubfaffung durd) den jiingeren Jakobus mit guten Griinden 
fefthalten, wenn auch nicht evident beweijen läßt, weil eben die flaren und be- 
ftimmten Schriftausſagen feblen. Sahn, in feiner grofen und griindliden ,Cin- 
leitung in das Neue Teftament”, macht gang mit Recht aufmerffam auf Parallelen 
in ber Sprache des Jakobusbriefes und des Vorfikers beim AUpoftelfongil, Act. 15, 
und fagt: „Es bleibt merfwiirdig, dak dieſes yalcoecy, Jaf. 1,1, abgefehen von 
dem Brief eines Heiden, Act. 23, 26, im Neuen Teftament nur noch Act. 15, 23 fid 
findet, in einem Schreiben, weldheS auf Antrag des Yafobus von Jeruſalem aus 
an die Heidendriften Antiochiens, SyrienS und Ziliziens erging” (1,85). In 
jedem Kommentar über den Jakobusbrief intereffiert befonders die Auslegung 
von Rap. 2, 14—26; aber wir finnen nidt fagen, daß der Verfaffer hier die Sache 
ridtig getroffen bat. Er fagt gu V. 14: ,Dabei tritt er [Yafobus] nicht einer 
Lehre bon der feligmadenden Kraft des Glauben$ gegeniiber — denn der fonnte er 
ſchwerlich den allgemeinen Vorwurf maden, daß fie teine Werle habe —, fondern 
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einer überſchätzung des Glauben$, die mit Vernadlaffigung fittlid-frommen Tun 
zuſammengeht, will er gegeniibertreten und ihr die gefunde Anſchauung entgegen- 
alten: obne Werke feine Rettung. Nicht alfo einem Sak: Der Glaube rettet, 
ftellt er den Sak gegeniiber: Die Werke retten, fondern die Werke will er als 
etwas unbedingt Notwendiges hinftellen, wenn es gur Rettung fommen foll. ... 
Jakobus unterläßt eS villig, zéores oder Zoya näher gu beftimmen. Er behandelt 
beide Worte wie zwei völlig unmißverſtändliche, der Gemeinde geliufige Begriffe. 
Aus den folgenden Beifpielen ergibt fic, dak ihm die Zoya, die er fiir notwendig 
halt, Taten der Nachftenliebe und des Gehorfams gegen Gott find. Dak die Zoya 
irgendwie auf etliche beftimmte Yugerungen der Frimmigteit eingeſchränkt waren, 
wie es fic) {pater anbahnt, ift bei Jakobus nidt oder nod) nicht wahrzunehmen: 
Ihm fommt e8 nur auf die grundfaglide Herausftellung an, dak alle Frömmigkeit 
fidh im Werk Gugern mug. Man wird unter ziors nichts andereS gu verftehen 
haben, al8 was eben die grundſätzliche Seelenftellung des Frommen ausSmadt, da8 
treue Fefthalten an Gott und Chriftus. C8 faßt die Seelenbegichung des From: 
men ju der göttlichen Macht ins Auge. Dak foldem Berbundenfein mit Gott 
ein bober Wert gufommt, hat Jakobus alsbald am Anfang feines Schreibens 
(1, 3 ff.) auSgefproden. Hier will er nur das andere betonen, daß es nicht bei 
dem Snnerlicden, der frommen Seelenbeziehung, fein Bewenden haben darf. Der 
Glaube als etwas Innerliches ift ihm notwendig etwas Ergänzunssbedürftiges, 
wenn er gur Rettung auSreidend fein ſoll“ (S. 119.120). Bei unfern alten Theo- 
logen, bet Preuß, „Die Redhtfertigung des Sünders vor Gott”, ©. 172 ff. (Theo- 
logical Monthly, 9, 195), in ,ehre und Webhre“, 63, 433 ff., ift die Schwierigteit 
ridtig gelift. Preuß fagt mit Berufung auf 3. Gerhard und A. Hunnius: „Von 
der berborgenen Rechtfertigung handelt das ganze Neue Leftament, der 
Brief an die Römer infonderheit, von der Hffentliden der Brief des Ja— 
fobu8.” Bu vergleiden ift namentlid) aud) die flare, treffliche Ausführung in 
D. F. Piepers „Dogmatik“, I], 654 ff.: „Die Redhtfertigung aus den Werken.“ 
Im eingelnen finden fic) in Hauds Kommentar viele gute fpracdlide und fachliche 
Bemerfungen, und Zahn Gefamtfommentar ift und bleibt das griindlidfte Kom— 
mentarwerft der Gegenwart gum Neuen Teftament, das aud) dem, der in Ddog- 
matifder Hinſicht Ausſtellungen machen muf, in pbhilologifder und hiſtoriſcher 
Hinſicht die ſchätzenswerteſten Dienfte leiftet und im gangen doch pofitiv gebalten ift. 
L. Firbringer. 
Love in the New Testament. By James Moffatt, D. D., D. Litt., LL. D., 
Washburn Professor of Church History in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 1930. 333 
pages, 6X84. Price, $3.00. 

The appearance of a new book by Dr. James Moffatt, the Scotch scholar, 
now residing in New York, the translator of the Bible and editor of a com- 
mentary on the New Testament, not to mention numerous other writings 
of his, is always to be hailed as an important literary event. Of several 
things we can be sure before we open the book, viz., that we shall find 
a well-written discourse, manifesting reverential treatment of the Scrip- 
tures, and that what is being said will bear witness to prodigious learning 
on the part of the author. 

To give the reader an idea of the contents of this book, I shall first 
speak of its chief divisions. After a lengthy introduction, Part A treats 
of the teaching of Jesus in the synoptic gospels; Part B speaks of Paulin- 
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ism, Part C of the primitive Church (the writings of Peter, James, Jude, 
the pastoral epistles, Hebrews, and Acts), Part D of the “Johannine In- 
terpretation,” after which the author makes his exit with a conclusion of 
fourteen pages. Three indexes, pertaining, respectively, to subjects, authors, 
and passages referred to and discussed, are subjoined. Dr. Moffatt’s object 
is to discuss everything in the New Testament that pertains to love. His 
procedure is to survey what the respective part of New Testament writings 
has to say, first, about the love of God to men, secondly, about the love 
of men or Christians to God, and thirdly, about the love Christians should 
entertain to one another. The various great statements having to do with 
the theme are looked at in their setting with due regard for all other 
exegetical considerations. The Greek words denoting love are carefully 
scrutinized. Here, then, we have, for instance, a discussion of the two 
great commandments which are the sum and substance of the whole Law, 
furthermore, of the great hymn of love, 1 Cor. 13, of the love feasts in the 
early Church, of the kiss of love in vogue in the first Christian congrega- 
tions, of the grand passages in the writings of John speaking of the love 
of God for the world and almost paradoxically warning us not to love the 
world (world in the latter instance having a different meaning from that 
in the former set of passages, as Moffatt points out). There are in the 
book many illuminating sections, clearing up or making more vivid Bible- 
passages which every Bible student will like to hear discussed. At times 
one feels that the author has gone too far afield in bringing in illustrative 
material from sources other than the Biblical books and in dwelling on 
the ideas of pagan or unbelieving authors. Among the downright errors 
of the book are its evident disregard of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures and its deference to certain negative teachings of modernistic 
higher criticism, such as the denial that Paul wrote the pastoral epistles 
and that the Apostle John is the author of the books bearing his name. 
In the section on Paulinism, where one would expect to find the doctrine 
of the substitutionary atonement outlined, this doctrine is not set forth 
with that clearness and joyous assurance which we should like to see. 
Moffatt says here (p. 139 f.): “In the apostle’s theology the situation of 
men was desperate owing to sin. He assumes that man is in evil case, 
estranged from God; that even God cannot forgive sin without showing 
His moral integrity and that therefore Christ had to die, Christ, the Sin- 
less. This is explicitly stated in a passage like Rom. 3, 21—26, where the 
apostle anticipates an objection to his Gospel of free forgiveness. The 
Law, it might be urged, at least took sin seriously and prevented any idea 
that God condoned iniquity. Paul retorts that his teaching about men 
being justified by faith was not open to any charge of laxity, as though 
God were now pleased to annul sin without more ado; Christ’s sacrificial 
death showed His sentence upon sin, His condemnation of it in full force; 
it revealed for the first time God’s real verdict upon it. And only thus 
could it be, as it was, a revelation of the loving favor of God to men who 
did not deserve it.” All this is well said, but why does not the writer 
confess that Paul teaches the satisfactio vicaria of our blessed Savior? — 
I close this review with a few quotations of a lexicographical nature which 
students of the New Testament are interested in: “The fact is, these two 
terms [philein and agapan] had become practically synonymous in clas- 
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sical Greek about the time of Xenophon, although occasionally occasional 
distinctions were drawn between them. ... In Hellenistic Greek the dis- 
tinction had been gradually fading. Even in the Septuagint Jacob’s love 
for Joseph is indifferently expressed by both verbs” (p. 45). “Whilst 
agapan was the ordinary term in the Christian vocabulary, its older 
synonym, philein, could still be employed for the sake of variety, as is 
plainly the case in John 21, 15—17. The interchange of the two verbs 
is so natural elsewhere that there is no reason to imagine any distinction 
between the two in the dialog between Jesus and Peter. Here philein 
and agapan are synonymous. It is forced and fanciful to infer any fine 
distinction between them here or elsewhere in the New Testament, as 
though, for example, phileo meant no more than ‘be a friend to,’ whereas 
agapao denoted the higher love of devotion.” It is investigations of this 
kind which, in my opinion, constitute the chief value of the book. 
W. ARNDT. 


The Doctrines of Christianity. By Parl L. Mellenbruch, Ph. D., 8. M.T. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co., New York City. 257 pages, 
54 X8. 

The author of this portly volume is professor in the department of 
psychology at Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. The purpose of the 
book is to “set forth briefly, yet comprehensively, the entire system of 
Christian theology.” It is, accordingly, an outline of doctrinal theology, 
and in the main a very good outline. The various points of doctrine are 
stated clearly and succinctly, and under each paragraph the Scripture- 
texts are printed out. On the great essential doctrines the author pre- 
sents the orthodox Lutheran viewpoint, without slavish adherence to the 
traditional mode of presentation, on the one hand, and without, on the 
other, seeking notoriety through a meretricious up-to-dateness. Some 
points call for criticism. We doubt the correctness of deriving from 
1 Pet. 4,6, as a counterpart to the Descent, a preaching of the Gospel to 
the blessed in paradise (p. 80). The internal call of the Holy Spirit, as 
here presented (p.107), seems liable to interpretations which will lead 
to Schwaermerei. A more serious defect is in the treatment of Justifica- 
tion, the limitation of that doctrine to subjective justification (p. 115 ff.). 
Unnecessary difficulties are presented in the treatment of Regeneration 
and Conversion, especially when it is stated that “Conversion is an act 
not necessarily complete or perfect at a given moment” (p.125). When 
the author says that “man allows God to turn him from unbelief to 
faith,” it is hardly a corrective to be told on the same page that “man 
has no initiative.’ The section on Predestination is controlled by the 
intuitu concept, which throws everything out of gear. Election is made 
practically identical with the universal plan of redemption. “God pre- 
destines to salvation, makes salvation a sure reality for, those who, He 
foresees, will not oppose the work of the Spirit, but will rather fulfil 
their part in the ordo salutis” (p.138). “God determined to save those 
who would believe.” In the discussion of Divorce (p.193) 1 Cor.7,15 is 
interpreted as merely absolving the innocent party from the obligations 
of wedlock; “it does not declare permission to remarry.” In the treat- 
ment of the cause of death (p. 200) the imputation of Adam’s guilt is 
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omitted. An intermediate state of the souls of the dead is taught (pp. 202 
to 205). The final conversion of the Jews before the return of Christ is 
supported by quoting Amos 9, 11, and reference is made to Acts 15, in spite 
of the fact that the opening words refer these prophecies not to the con- 
version of the Jews, but to the building of the New Testament Church 
(p. 206). The author looks forward to the “true Antichrist,” to appear 
at the end of time. As to whether “the various Popes are the anti- 
christs” and whether the final true Antichrist will appear in the latter 
days in the person of a Pope, the author is noncommittal (p. 207). The 
doctrine of the Lutheran Confessions, which identifies the Papacy with 
Antichrist is not referred to. If Dr. Mellenbruch in our opinion has erred 
in the Scriptural presentation of doctrine, it is not on account of a radi- 
cally false attitude towards the Scriptures. Especially in view of the 
evasive stand taken by men in his own body, the United Lutheran Church, 
we were greatly pleased to read the unconditional statement: “The Bible 
does not merely contain, but actually is altogether the Word of God.” 
THEODORE GRAEBNER. 


Procession of the Gods. By Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D., L.H.D. Pub- 
lished by Richard R. Smith, Inc. New York. 577 pages, 534, X8%4. 

Price, $3.00. 
The history and character of the world’s chief religions is the subject 
of this fascinating volume. The religions of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, India, 
China, Greece, Rome, the Later Empire, and Germany as well as Moham- 


medanism, the Old Testament Religion, and Christianity are treated. 
Dr. Atkins is Professor of Homiletics in Auburn Theological Seminary. 
His vocabulary is rich, his style brilliant. Unfortunately the entire vol- 
ume is written upon evolutionistic and naturalistic premises. 

THEODORE GRAEBNER. 


George Whitefield — the Awakener. A Modern Study of the Evan- 
gelical Revival. By Albert D. Belden, B. D., Superintendent, “White- 
field’s,” London. With an introduction by the Right Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, P. C., M. P. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 302 
pages, 9146. Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 

Of making many biographies there is no end in our day, and the great 
spiritual leaders of the past are also coming in for their share. The author 
of this volume had a special theme in mind, however, when he took up the 
writing of the life of George Whitefield (pronounced Whit-field), namely, 
Is the time ripe for a new evangelical revival? 

He divides his material into four sections: Part I: Early Days; Part II: 
The Apostle of Two Worlds; Part III: The Revival in Flood; Part IV: The 
Awakener’s Challenge. The first three parts trace in detail and with 
many valuable quotations from the sources the life and work of the great 
revivalist. We are given a good picture of Whitefield’s childhood and 
youth, from his birth in a tavern, the Bell Inn at Gloucester, December 16, 
1714, to his going to Oxford University at the age of eighteen, where he 
was thrown together with John and Charles Wesley and joined the famous 
Holy Club. After being admitted to holy orders in 1736, he began preach- 
ing, and almost at once to large audiences. He was the outstanding pul- 
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pit orator of his day practically from the outset of his career. The fervor 
behind his preaching throughout life may be described in his own words: 
“T sleep very little. Had I a thousand hands, I could employ them all. 
I want a thousand tongues to praise Him. He still works by me more 
and more.” In 1738 he made his first voyage to America for the purpose 
of joining the Wesleys in conducting a mission in Georgia, visiting the 
Salzburgers, the Highlanders, and the Indians. He returned to England 
after several months in order to collect funds for the projected orphan 
house at Savannah, “America’s oldest charity,” the support and develop- 
ment of which became one of the great objects of his life. Back in England, 
denied the use of their pulpits by the majority of the Anglican clergy, 
Whitefield began his open-air meetings, preaching to thousands, some- 
times to as high as sixty thousand people, at one gathering. “The singing 
of these vast audiences could be heard two miles off, and Whitefield’s 
voice is said to have had a range of one mile.” On the invitation of Ralph 
and Ebenezer Erskine he went to Scotland in 1741 and traveled through 
the country preaching. On his second tour through Scotland, the next 
year, the remarkable revival occurred on the braes of Cambuslang in 
Lanarkshire which shook the whole of Scotland. It was one of the most 
amazing fortnights of his eventful life. He preached to audiences that 
ranged from twenty to fifty thousand people, on one occasion with twelve 
ministers officiating and three thousand persons receiving the Sacrament. 
The historic breach between Whitefield and John Wesley took place in 
1741, the former holding the extreme Calvinistic doctrine of predestina- 
tion, the latter the Arminian view. Although a personal reconciliation 
was effected shortly afterwards, Whitefield’s friends built for him the 
Tabernacle in Moorfields, London, “the spiritual hearth of his whole 
career.” He made in all seven voyages to America, the last in 1769-70, 
from which he never returned. He died September 30, 1770, at New- 
port, Mass. 

In the last section of his biography the author evaluates the work 
of Whitefield in evangelism, philanthropy, and education and discusses 
the evangelical revival in the light of to-day. This section is disappoint- 
ing to a Lutheran Christian because the author is a Modernist. Some 
sentences taken at random will illustrate the point: “The bondage of the 
great evangelists (Whitefield, Wesley, et al.) to the letter of Scripture 
is evident throughout their story.” “The appeal of the modern preacher 
must go behind the text of Scripture to the inherent reasonableness, within 
a definite and coherent philosophy of religious thought, of the sentiment 
involved in any particular text or passage.” “These contributions of 
science . . . are absolute challenges . . . to the old conception of Scripture 
as infallible in its scientific information and its account of human origins.” 

W. G. PoLack. 


Things Most Surely Believed. A Series of Sermons on the Apostles’ 
Creed. By Clarence Edward Macartney. Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 195 pages, 5X7%4. Price, $1.50. 


In view of the present tendency of many pulpits to ignore doctrine, 
it is a real pleasure to direct the attention of our readers to these twelve 
soundly evangelical sermons by the well-known pastor of the First Pres- 
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byterian Church, Pittsburgh. The contents and scope of these sermons 
are revealed in the following statements taken from the author’s fore- 
word: “Too often we who stand in the pulpit have neglected to declare 
unto the people the whole counsel of God and to explain according to the 
Scriptures the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith.... If we are to 
have once more in our midst the joy and power of salvation, we must dig 
again the old wells of revealed truth.” In these sermons Dr. Macartney 
practises what he preaches. He presents the old Gospel-truths in a very 
plain, but nevertheless interesting and convincing manner. 
E. J. FRIEDRICH. 


Music and Religion. Edited by Stanley Armstrong Hunter. Introduc- 
tion by Clarence Dickinson. 231 pages, 7144X5. The Abingdon Press. 
Price, $1.75. 


Dr. Hunter, the editor, is a graduate of Princeton University, taught 
two years in the Ewing Christian College at Allahabad, India, and upon 
his return graduated from Union Theological Seminary. He was for sev- 
eral years in the pastorate of Presbyterian churches in the East and for 
a period was editor of the Presbyterian Banner. Since 1924 he has been 
pastor of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, Cal. The book is the 
result of his desire to learn from ministers of various denominations the 
value they place on music as an element in worship. A group of distin- 
guished ministers responded to his invitation to preach on the general 
theme at a musical service, and their sermons are assembled here. The 
contributions reveal a wide-spread desire on the part of ministers to make 
the best use of music for the purpose of religion. Among the authors we 
find such names as Henry van Dyke, Lynn Harold Hough, Lloyd Cassel 
Douglas, and Robert Elliott Brown. The Lutheran view is not represented 
in the volume, but the stress is laid on the use of the Church’s best hymn 
treasures. The editor says in his preface: “It is hoped that this book 
will make worshipers and ministers more deeply appreciative of the her- 
itage of our best hymns and more eager to improve congregational singing, 
which is sadly neglected in our land. ‘How any one can hope for artistic 
worship in which there is the singing of jig-tune hymns is past under- 
standing,’ exclaims Bernard Iddings Bell in his chapter on ‘The Art of 
Worship,’ in Beyond Agnosticism. He adds: ‘One of the first steps in the 
restoration of worship will be large bonfires of trashy hymnals.’ ” 

W. G. PoLack. 
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